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ARNOLD’S FALLS, WALLKILL, NEW YORK. 

Below, we present a picture from one of our best artists, Mr. W. 
R. Miller, of New York, representing Arnold’s Falls, on the W all- 
kill River, Ulster county, New York. The Wallkill River, rising 
in the Jersey hills, wanders through a goodly portion of Ulster 
county, finally mingling its waters with the Rondout Creek, a lit- 
tle above Edieville. For a great distance, it is a slow, sluggish 
stream, until approaching a fork of the Shanghyan mountains it 
assumes a wilder and more impetuous character. Pent in by 
high and pictaresque banks, within a distance of two miles, it 
makes three noble leaps. The first at Dashville, which, during 
the spring freshets, is wild and grand; the stcond at Arnoldton, 
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usually called the Buttermilk Falls, possessing much beauty, but 
not so fine, we think, as the one engraved. New York State pre- 
sents hosts of such scenes—beautiful spots that few persons, not 
born near them, have ever visited, save the strolling artist on his 
summer tour. Spots that would profitably employ the most 
gifted pencils in portraying them, and which produce pictures of 
scenery unsurpassed for wild and picturesque beauty in any part 
of the world. The denizens of our cities should indulge more fre- 
quently in pedestrian tours inland, in order to enjoy the treat that 
is afforded by such sights as only the foot traveller can see. No 
railroads or turnpikes run to these rural spots where nature seems 


| to revel in all her wild Juxury. Thick population and open clear- 


as represented in our sketch ; and the third, a short distance below, | ings would spoil the effect that is only perfect in the deep shad- 
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ows of the silent wood—-silent, save from the music of limpid 
streams, falling waters, and the anthems of the birds. These are 
the kind of choristers that excel a Jenny Lind, or a Sontag; and 
yet their concerts are free to all who have the taste and _persever- 
ance to visit them. It is in realizing this, that we commend a 
visit to these falls of the Wallkill to our readers. With the next 
season store your well-arranged pack, take with you a cheerful 
companion or two, and off to this rare and beautiful bit of wild 
natural scenery. If you take a gun or fishing-rod with you, they 
will not come amiss, and you may have some fine sport taking 
the inhabitants of the streams and ponds that intersect the land 
in all directions, and enjoy a goodly repast afterwaréy«from the 
proceeds of your labor, with a fine appetite in the bargain. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: 


—oR— 


YOUNE PARLISAWS W OOM. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MES. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[ConcLUDED.] 
CHAPTER XIX.—{continvep.] 


“T parted with them last evening. They did not know that 
you were a prisoner—that your life was in danger, till they knew 
also that there was hope of your being saved. Here is a letter 
for you, partly written by my mother, I believe, and partly by 
Ruth.” 

“J will not read it till you are gone,” said Roland. “ There is 
comfort in it, I know; and I shall need it when you have left me.” 

“ And the thought that you will soon be free—will not that also 
cheer you ?” 

“ Yes; but do you really think that Grisley will suffer me to 
escape him ?” 

can I think otherwise 

“ Because, that though he may like money, he will like revenge 
still more. You recollect what I wrote you some time ago, about 
my escape from half a dozen men, one of whom I struck across 
the face with a whip ?” 

“T do.” 

“ Well, Grisley was the man.” 

“ He wont be likely to forget it, and it will be well after you 
escape him, to be careful how you again fall into his hands.” 

Roland dwelt no longer on the subject, yet knowing the fero- 
cious character of Grisley, and the cunning and duplicity of Bick- 
lestaff, he felt less hopeful than Lionel. 

“ This is the first time,” said he, “ 
left General Greene’s army.” 

“ Yes, I know it is.” 

“ did wrong ; I should have remained where I was ; but I be- 
held not in the perspective of the brilliant picture that fancy 
painted, a dungeon and the gallows-tree. I did not shrink -from 
the contemplation of the risks and casualties that I knew I must 
encounter, for the star of glory shed over all a splendor so daz- 
zling, as to obscure what might otherwise have appeared repulsive. 
Well, I have tasted of the tempting fruit, and it turned to ashes.” 

“Things will assume a more cheerful aspect when you regain 
your freedom. Your spirits are now weighed down by breathing 
the unwholesome air of this dungeon. I will try to have you re- 
moved to a place where the atmosphere is purer.” 

“Hark! Did you hear that?” 

heard nothing—what was it?” 

“The key turning in the lock. I know the sound well. I 
watch for it and dread it, for when the door opens I know that I 
shall see Bicklestaff, and he grows more and more hateful to my 
sight every time I see him.” 

“ He has altered his mind—he is not going to unlock the door 
yet.” 

“‘ And in the meantime I would speak one word of my mother 
and my sister. They will not, at present, know that I am a pris- 
oner. I could wish that they might hear of it, and my liberation 
at the same time.” 

“It cannot be. Without the aid of your northern friends, the 
_ money for your ransom cannot be raised.” 

“T am sorry that it isso. Much pain would have been spared 
them could it have been otherwise. Well, they are too familiar 
with adversity, to sink beneath its weight, like those who have 
plucked only the flowers of life.”’ 

“Or like those who have no higher trust than man. Of your 
mother, Roland, it is enough to say that she is like mine ; and 
Euphie, she is one of those whose presence always brings with it 
a sense of joy and gladness. I say always, for even those sorrows 
in which she herself shares, her self abandonment, by giving little 
prominence to her own grief, makes us feel that she can solace 
ours.’ 

** And have you no praise to bestow on your own sister ?” 

“ Ruth is yet very young—a being of tears and smiles. My 
uncle’s home might be happy without her ; but with her, it is en- 
chanting. She will, one day, I trust, my dear Roland, be the 
star of your home. She will be one to make your hearthstone 
bright, when our country is at peace; for then, like me, you will 
say, in the words of Goldsmith : 

“* Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see. 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee.” 

“When our country is at peace, Lionel, it may be that 1 shall 
be at peace, too, even where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” 

“Why should you be so despondent? We know, that in this 
world, nothing is certain, yet there is every reason to hope, that 
in a short time you will be free.” 

“I know that there is, and yet, when I try to look forward to 
the bright prospect, which but now you held up before me, a 


gloom settles down over me, and blots it from my imagination. 
Shall you see Willbank soon ?” 


“ Yes, I expect to in a few days.” 
~ “T have a ring which he confided to my care, when like me_he 


was in prison? Will you take it, and return it to him, when you 
see him ?” 


“Twill, 


that we have met, since I 


He intends to visit you soon. The last of this week 


he thinks he shall have an opportunity. "If he does not come, you 
may know that it will not be for want of will.” 

“ Should he come, I can thank him in person for what he has 
done on my account, yet that must not prevent you from telling 
him how deeply grateful I am for the interest he takes in my wel- 
fare, and the exertion he has made to avert the melancholy fate to 
which I am doomed.” 

“ Was doomed, you should say, my dear Roland.” 

“Yes, was doomed,” said Roland, with a faint smile. 
that key again !” 

“Yes, I hear it now. We cannot hope to be uninterrupted any 
longer.” 3 

“You must know, dear Lionel, what I would say to your 
mother and sister, and I will, therefore, make no attempt to ex- 
press itin words. And yet I might tell you how. No, no, I can- 
not. Say to them what your own heart dictates. And your un- 
cle, too—both of your uncles. Did you not mention that your 
uncle Ainsworth has interested himself in my-favor !”’ 

“Yes, he has contributed more than any one besides him, 
among your friends, has been able to.” 

“ Well, give him my thants—him and all my friends.” 

Bicklestaff had entered before they had ended their conversation. 

“ Come,” said he, “I have been waitin a long time, and it’s 
no use to wait any longer, for I’ve foun that in such cases as 
this, there are always more last words to s y. I suppose you’ve 
told the prisoner that he’s reprieved. “Twa of no use—he’d ’ave 
found it out, when the time come. Thinkin ‘twas so near would 
’ave made him spend more time in solemn meditation. ”"Twould 
’ave done him good, I think. But I advise him not to be too 
much puffed up about it now. Many a slip between the cup and 
the lip, you know.” 

“I hope to see you again, soon,” said Lionel, addressing Ro- 
land, without paying any attention to Bicklestaff’s speech ; and 
warmly pressing each other’s hands, the young friends parted. 

The shades of evening were already gathering, when Lionel 
left the cell. He had left his own horse, fifteen miles back, at a 
friend’s, where he contemplated spending the night, and in a few 
minutes he was pursuing his way along the path that wound 
through the woods. 


“ There, 


CHAPTER XX. 
A GLANCE AT AN OLD CHARACTER. 


Take Uuis same letter 
And use thou all the endeavor of a man, 
In speed to Padua; see thou render this 
Into my ceusin’s hand.— Merchant of Venice. 

Mars. Fioyp and Euphie, whom we left at the cottage of Miles 
Ellsworth, are still there. Miles and Hannah have often said 
that their presence mskes their home so delightful, that they dread 
to look forward to the time when a change of circumstances and 
prospects may render it necessary for them to reside elsewhere. 

The evenings had now grown cool enough to make a fire com- 
fortable, and as Mrs. Floyd sat in her accustomed corner with her 
knitting, and Euphie and Hannah at the work-table, with their 
sewing, Miles being glad of the opportunity to rest, after a day of 
severe labor, the conversation naturally turned on those who were 
absent. From time to time they received letters from Roland and 
Lionel, and by what each said of the other, they knew that they 
were brave, and successful, whenever the command devolved on 
them—a circumstarice that often occurred, as respected Roland, 
and that they were held in high esteem by their superior officers. 

Though everything around them wore an aspect of so much 
comfort, as they sat conversing of the two who were absent, it 
was dark and gloomy without. The wind moaned as it swept 
round the corner of the house, and occasionally a wild, fitful gust 
drove the rain violently against the windows. While those seated 
around the bright fire were dwelling with so much pride and fond- 
ness on the heroic conduct of those so well beloved, a stranger on 
horseback, muffied in a cloak to shield him from the inclemency 
of the weather, rode up to a house about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, and rapped against the door with his whip. The door was 
opened by a young woman, who, by the flaring light of the candle 
she held in her hand, might have been recognized as Rachel Dyson. 

“Can you tell me where I can find a young lady by the name 
of Euphie Floyd?” said he. 

“I can,” replied Rachel, “she lives quite a distance from here.” 

“IT am sorry for that, for I am cold, wet, and weary, and should 
like the shelter of the comfortable looking inn I saw a little dis- 
tance back of here. I must have misunderstood the directions 
they gave me there, for I thought this was the house where Miss 
Floyd lived. I have a letter for her, that it is necessary she should 
have immediately.” 

*‘f am well acquainted with Miss Floyd,” said Rachel, “ and if 
you will leave the letter with me, I can send it without delay.” 

“It would save me a good deal of trouble, but I don’t know as 
1 ought to leave it with you, for I promised to either give it into 
Miss Floyd’s own hands, or to some memlser of the family.” 

“*T should be happy to save you the trouble of riding so far in 
the rain, the more so, as she will get the letter much sooner than 
if you undertake to carry it yourself. The evening is so dark, 
that I shouldn’t wonder if you missed your way; but you had 
better go with it, if you think it right that you should.” 

“If you apprehend that I shall meet with difficulty in finding 
the way, I believe, on the whole, it will be better for me to leave 
it with you. I hope you will not fail to send it as soon as you 
possibly can.” 

“Give yourself no uneasiness-on that score,” said Rachel. 

At this moment a heavy gust of wind swept by, dashing the 
rain full in the stranger’s face, and extinguishing the candle Ra- 
chei held in her hand. Hesitating no longer, he hastened to take 


the letter from his pocket, which he handed to Rachel, and which 
she could barely discern by the faint light that came through the 
ey door of the parlor. 

Good night,” said the stranger, glad to be able:to turn back, 
which would prevent the rain from beating in-his face. In a few 
minutes he arrived at the house of entertainment, the purpose for 
which it was intended being indicated by the creaking sign-board, 
on which a head intended for Kinz George, had recently given 
place to one meant by the artist to represent George Washington. 

Rachel continued to stand at the door, which she kept ajar, till 
satisfied that the bearer of the letter had no intention of turning 
back and reclaiming it. Re-entering the parlor, where there was 
no one present except herself, she approached the lamp burning 
on the table, and looked at the superscription‘of the letter. 

“Tt is, as I thought, from Lionel Ainsworth,” said; to her- 
self. “It is mighty important, I dare say, that it should be de- 
livered immediately. Love letters are always important to the 
parties concerned.” 

While thus soliloquizing mentally, she examined the seal. It 
was of wax, and on it were stamped the initials of Lionel’s name. 
Had it been sealed with a wafer, she could, she had no doubt, 


_ open it so carefully that it would never be discovered. She had 


read more than one letter that Lionel had sent to Euphie, without 
having been detected. 

She tried to peep into it, but it was folded in such a manner 
that the could read only scraps of sentences, and these, instead of 
gratifying, inflamed her curiosity. 

“T must and will read it,” said she, speaking aloud, and as she 
spoke, she broke the seal, and at the same time, in her agitation 
and hurry, tore the letter. 

For this she was sorry, as she imagined by the use of a little ad- 
ditional wax, she should be able to mend the seal. But there was 
no remedy now, and it was no matter, she said to herself, if Euphie 
Floyd did not receive a love-letter every five or six weeks. She 
should be glad to have her disappointed. 

By this time she had unfolded the letter, and while the paper 
rustled in her hand, which shook with eagerness and agitation, 
she commenced reading it. As she read on, her hand became 
more unsteady, and immediately her white lips moved, though 
they uttered no audible sound. 

“ Roland,” the letter said, ‘‘ has fallen into the hands of a mis- 
creant, whom he, some time previously, was so unfortunate as to 
offend, and would, after an interval of a few days, have died by the 
hands of the executioner, had not a young British officer and my- 
self succeeded in extorting from him a promise that he would 
spare his life, while we, and a number of Roland’s friends, made 
an attempt to raise money to ransom him. The sum demanded 
by the wretch is so exorbitant, that we shall find it impossible to 
make it o st, unless his friends at the north are able to assist. I 
know that neither you nor your mother have the means to do 
anything for him, but Miles Ellsworth may be able to contribute 
a little, and I know he will influence others to do the same ; yet, 
after all, my chief reliance is on your uncle Carwick.” It appears 
to me, that he cannot refuse to lend his aid in saving the son of 
his only sister from a doom so dreadful. 

“ My uncle, Colonel Morney, had, a short time previously to 
Roland’s being taken prisoner, sent the family plate to General 
Marion, to enable him to purchase supplies for his army. Some 
articles of jewelry, belonging to my mother and sister, were also 
disposed of in the same manner, so that, unhappily, they have it 
in their power to contribute but very little. A young gentleman 
by the name of Willbank—the British officer whom I mentioned 
—has made persona! application to Lord Rawdon, hoping that he 
would interpose in Roland’s favor. He was extremely polite, and 
professed to be very sorry for the young man, but said that he 
could not pretend to interfere, as a trial had been granted him, 
and he had been found guilty of treason. It was in vain that 
Willbank told him that the testimony which had condemned him 
was false—and that he could prove it to be so. He thought, or 
pretended to think, that Willbank must have been misinformed. 
I am, therefore, compelled to repeat, that our chief hope must be 
in Mr. Carwick. Most of what has already been obtained, has 
been given by uncle Ainsworth, with whom, as you now remem- 
ber, my mother and sister resided till after his second marriage. 

“If there was the least probability of raising the necessary.sum 
here, I should not for the present have written to you, thus. poh 
jecting you to that most harrowing of mental tortures 

The letter contained much beside what was embraced in the 
above extract, which it is unnecessary to transcribe. Among 
other things, he named the sum it would be necessary for them to 
raise, and gave directions as to the manner of sending it, which, 
if strictly adhered to, would insure its reception within the time 
which Grisley had agreed to wait. 

When Rachel had finished reading the letter, she for some min- 
utes stood irresolute. She saw that the life of Roland Floyd de- 
pended on its being received by his sister without’ delay; but this 
could not be done, she was afraid, except by exposing her own 
meanness and culpability. She still held: the letter in her hand, 
when she heard a carriage stop before the house. Her parents, 
who had been to spend the afternoon and evening with some 
friends, had returned, and without having come to any decision, 
she hastily refolded the letter, and thrust it into her pocket. She 
had barely time to do this, when her father and mother entered 
the room. 

“Why, Rachel,”’* exclaimed her mother, as soon as she had 
taken a seat by the fire, ‘where have you been?” 

““Why ?” said Rachel, starting. 

“Just look at your gown—see how wet it is.” 

“‘T suppose the rain drove in and wet it, for I was obliged to go 


to the door to give directions to a stranger, who called to inquire 
the way.” 
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“ Well, you had better exchange it at once, or you will take 
cold.” 

“No I shan’t,” replied Rachel, “‘if I sit by the fire and dry it.” 

She now perceived that the cloth slippers she had on were per- 
fectly saturated. In her eagerness to ascertain whether the stran- 
ger kept on his way, she for a moment stepped out upon the 
ground, which at that particular spot was flooded with water, and 
her subsequent excitement respecting the letter prevented ber 
from realizing that her feet were both wet and cold. She even 
now hardly thought of it. She was endeavoring to setile in her 
mind what she had best do with the letter. Had it not been for 
the intelligence contained in it relative to Roland, she would not 
have hesitated to destroy it; for she had never ceased to indulge 
a hope, that she should ultimately succeed in estranging the 
affections of Lionel Ainsworth from Euphie ; an object which she 
imagined might already have been accomplished, had not many 
of the letters that had passed between them, escaped falling into 
her hands. But now, its destruction would involve the sacrifice 
of a human life, and she was not prepared to plunge so deeply 
into guilt as that. 

After long and painful indecision, she came to the conclusion, 
that in the morning she would mend the seal as well as she could, 
and send it to Euphie, with word that it was left at Mr. Dyson’s 
by a stranger. It wanted only an hour or two of morning when 
she finally decided on this, after which she fell into a broken and 
troubled sleep. 

During the night the storm passed away, and in the morning 
the sun rose in unclouded splendor. It shone in at Rachel Dy- 
son’s window without rousing her from her unquiet slumber. The 
breakfast hour arrived, and Mrs. Dyson began to wonder why 
Rachel did not rise. Having called to her from the foot of the 
stairs, and received no answer, she went to herroom. Approach- 
ing her bedside, she saw that her face was flushed with fever. She 
seemed bewildered when her mother woke her, and murmared 
something to herself about a letter, which to Mrs. Dyson was 
unintelligible. 

“T thought, last night, that you would take cold,” said her 
mother. “I am afraid that you will have a fever.” 

“ Ono, I shan’t,” replied Rachel, ‘I shall feel quite well after 
I rise. I often have a headache in the morning. Don’t wait for 
me—lI will be down in five minutes ” 

Mrs. Dyson hesitated to leave her; but Rachel, who was accus- 
tomed to having her own way, manifested so much impatience, 
that, after trying the effect of a little more persuasion, she left her. 
The moment her mother had withdrawn, she raised her head from 
the pillow, and attempted to rise, buat the effort she made increased 
the pain, and made her sensible that it was something much more 
severe than a common headache. 

When, after an interval of ten or fifteen minutes, Mrs. Dyson 
returned to her daughter’s chamber, Rachel confessed that she felt 
very ill, and for the present, was unable to rise. 

“ But I shall be well by to-morrow,” said she. “I know that I 
shall,” and she then added, to herself, “it will not be too late, if 
she gets the letter to-morrow. One day cannot make any great 
difference.” 

. She tried hard to believe that she should be well, and after her 
mother again left the room, she said many times aloud, as if hear- 
ing the words would strengthen her belief, ‘‘ Yes, I shall be well 
to-morrow—I know that I shall be.” 

“ Your father has gone for Dr. Orford,” said her mother, when 
she once more returned to Rachel’s room. 

In a short time the doctor arrived. 

“Don’t tell me that I shall have a fever,” said she, perceiving 
that he looked rather grave. ‘‘ Do not tell me so,” she repeated, 
while her countenance expressed the keenest anxiety. 

“One thing I can assure you,” said he, evading a direct an- 
swer, “‘and that is, the best preventive will be perfect quiet. 
Mental excitement of any kind must be carefully guarded against. 
The extreme anxiety that you manifest to escape disease, will 
have a direct tendency to induce it.” 

After Dr. Orford was gone, though Rachel lay perfectly still, 
with her eyes closed, she could not control her thoughts. She 
must decide what course to take with respect to the letter, and 
once she unclosed her eyes, raised herself in bed, thinking that 
she would tell her mother about it, and request her to send it to 
Euphie. 

Suddenly she checked herself. She would wait till to morrow, 
and then, if she was unable t» leave her bed, it would be time 
enough to humble herself and tell her mother what she had done. 
The morrow came, and with it the loss of reason. The letter on 
which so much depended, was still in her pocket. The pockets 
worn by females at that period were separate from their dress, 
and when she retired for the night, she placed it under her pillow, 
and which now, that her mind was wandering, she held in her 
hand with so tenacious a grasp, that her mother had vainly en- 
deavored to take it from her. 

Mrs. Dyson felt certain that the pocket contained something 
which Rachel\considered of great importance, and which she could 
not help thinking, joined with the sudden cold she had taken.the 
previous evening, was the predisposing cause of her illness. More 
than once, when she thought that Rachel ‘was asleep, did she en- 
deavor to get possession of it; but in every instance the fingers 
closed still more tightly together. 

The mother sat by her daughter’s bedside during the whole of 
the night. Rachel grew extremely restless towards morning, and 
talked incessantly. 

“It is morning now,” said she, “and I must defer sending it 
no longer.” 

“ What do you wish to send?” asked her mother. 

“ No one must know,” she replied ; “but Euphie Floyd must 


have it. Iwill carry it to her myself,” and she made an at- 
tempt to rise. “It is of nouse,” said she, falling back upon the 
pillow. “I can’t go now, I'm so tired. I must wait till I’m 
rested.” 

Suddenly it occurred to Mrs. Dyson, that it might be a letter 
her daughter referred to, for in attempting to remove the pocket 
from her hand, she perceived that there was one inside of it. 
What it could contain to cause her so much anxiety and pertar- 
bation of mind, she could not imagine. At any rate, she thought 
it to be her duty to ascertain, if it were possible. 

Dr. Orford called in the morning at an early hour, and finding 
how restless and uneasy his patient was, administered a somewhat 
powerful opiate, which he was, however, unable to effect, without 
having recourse to artifice. After taking it, Rachel, for a while, 
struggled to resist its influence, appearing to have an intuitive per- 
ception that the power of exercising the vigilant watchfulness 
necessary to guard the letter, was fast failing her. But she yielded 
at last, and long before the effects of the opiate had passed away, 


“Mrs. Dyson had obtained possession of the letter, and by a rapid 


perusal of its contents, comprehended how much depended on its 
reaching, without delay, the person for whom it was destined. 

Though it might be too late now, she wasted no time in calcu- 
lating the chances for or against its being received in season to 
answer the desired purpose. She found that her daughter con- 
tinued to sleep quietly, and summoning some one to take her 
place at her bedside, she herself went with the letter to Miles 
Elisworth’s. Mrs. Floyd and Euphie were both at home. 

“ Here is a letter for you, Euphie,” said she. “I found it torn, 
and with the seal broken, as you see it now, and a glance at a few 
words irresistibly impelied me to read more. Here is a ten-pound 
note—all the money I have. When you read the letter you will 
see what it is for, and may God bless and sustain you, for much 
will you stand in need of his aid ;’ and without saying more, she 
turned and left the house. 

No time was lost in the indulgence of unavailing grief. The 
exertion necessary to raise the sum required, prevented them from 
sinking beneath the weight of their affliction. 

So numerous and warm were Roland’s friends, that application 
to his uncle Carrick was unnecessary. Each gave of the little 
that could be spared, and so quickly was the money collected, that 
it was placed in the hands of the person named in Lionel’s letter 
just in time. A few more hours and it would have been too late. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CONCLUSION. 


One feast, one house, one mutual happiness. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Mrs. Fioyrp and Euphie, in a state of the most anxious sus- 
pense, were awaiting news from Roland. Both he and Lionel 
had written them several times, but the person intrusted with the 
money demanded for Roland’s release, had not, on the receipt of the 
last letter, arrived. They and Hannah Ellsworth were sitting by 
the bright fireside, sad and silent; for even their hopeful and ever 
cheerful hostess had begun to despond, and could think, after tax- 
ing her utmost ingenuity, of no good reason why so long an inter- 
val should have elapsed, without bringing tidings of some kind 
respecting him who was ever in their thoughts. She could not 
he!p fearing the worst. The messenger might have failed tg ar- 
rive, and she could not help thinking, when she brought to mind 
what she had heard of the many lawless and desperate men who 
were constantly swarming the country, singly or in bands, whose 
chief object was plunder, that the chances were against him. 

Thoughts similar to these likewise obtruded themselves upon 
the minds of Mrs. Floyd and Euphie, though they wrestled hard 
to banish them ; a vague, undefinable feeling continually haunting 
them that their indulgence was ominous of the fatal termination 
of the event which had so long agitated them with alternate hopes 
and fears. 

Suddenly some one knocked at the door. 

“There, a letter has come at last—I know there has,” said 
Hannah, jumping up, and hastening to open it. 

Euphie rose from her chair involuntarily, and Mrs. Floyd’s 
face suddenly flushed, and as suddenly turned pale. The next 
moment Roland Floyd was in the room, with one hand clasped 
in his mother’s, the other in Euphie’s. There were t:ars and 
smiles, and many questions, but at first, few answers. When, at 
last, the tide of joy began to flow calmer and more serenely, they 
all seated themselves by the fire, and there began to be some co- 
herency to their thoughts, and their manner of expressing them. 


_ Roland told them how Lionel and Willbank, the young English 
officer, were themselves permitted to open his prison-door, and 
that General Marion had insisted on his resting a while from ac- 
tive service, in order to recruit his health, which had suffered 
greatly from his long imprisonment. 

“ And what will increase the happiness of us all, tenfold,” said 
he, “ will be the presence of other dear friends. Lionel, and his 
mother and sister are, as I expect, already on their way.” 

“Tt will indeed add to our happiness,” said Mrs. Floyd. “ The 
presence of none on earth besides, except yours, could so gladden 
our hearts.” 


‘*T’ve.one thing more to tell you,” said Roland. . “ Grisley, as 


soon as hehad received the money for my ransom, being deter- 


mined, as it seems, not to be balked of his revenge, secreted him- 
self, in company with half a dozen desperadoes, in a piece of woods 
through which he knew that Lionel, Willbank and I would be 
obliged to pass. Fortunately Willbank received some intimation 
of their design to waylay us, and several of our friends, well-armed, 
volunteered to be our escort, _ An encounter took place, and Gris- 
ley feiJ, mortally wounded. Llis companions fled, and we thus 


obtained possession of the money, which only a few hours previ- 
ously he had received, and which he had obtained by treachery 
and falsehood, and by bribing the witnesses who appeared against 
me, at what might well be termed my mock trial. We offered it 
to General Marion, to be expended in the service of our country, 
but he refused to accept it. The present necessities of the army, 
he said, had, by the noble munificence of a few individuals, been 
well supplied. Those among my friends at the south, who so 
generously stepped forward to my aid, refused, to have the money 
refunded, and so I was obliged to retain it.” 

“ And are you not going to tell us a word about Ruth?” said 
Euphie. 

“‘ Dear Euphie,” he replied, “all I need say about her is, that 
she is as good, and as beautiful as my sister. She visited me in 
prison—she and her mother—and I hardly need tell you how 
much consolation they brought with them. I could never have 
appreciated the dear girl’s love, for I could never have known 
how devoted she was to her poor soldier, had he not been a pris- 
oner, and doomed to an ignominious death.” 

Lionel, accompanied by his mother and sister, arrived at the 
time they were expected. Never had so many happy hearts beat 
in unison under the humble roof of Miles Ellsworth as on this 
occasion. He and his wife were subsequently heard to say, that 
they would not, on that evening, have exchanged places with the 
king and queen of England, nor even with General Washington 
and his lady. The only thing that troubled them was, the delica- 
cies, which in great abundance Hannah had taken unwearied pains 
to prepare, were a)most untasted, there were so many delightful 
reminiscences called up, and so many absorbing incidents to 
relate. 

Euphie and Ruth, who, as soon as the coloni¢s were acknow- 
ledged by his Britannic majesty free and independent States, 
which, according to the aspect of the times, could not be far dis- 
tant, would be sisters by the double marriage which was then to 
take place, were already sisters in heart ; while the affection sub- 
sisting between Lionel and Roland, tried and strengthened as it 
had been in the furnace of affliction, was as true and as fervent as 
if they had been brothers. 

As the prospect of peace prevented either of them from return- 
ing to the South, they employed their time in laying plans for the 
fature. A new house was to rise on the ruins of the old one, at 
Charlestown, for Roland’s northern friends were as firm as those 
of the south, in their refusal to receive back the money they had 
furnished in his hour of need. 

Lionel, by a donation received from his uncle Morney, was en- 
abled to build a fine summer residence, near the cottage of Miles 
Ellsworth. Here, during the warmer part of the season, Mr. 
Morney, after his nephew’s marriage with Euphie, was ever a be- 
loved and honored guest, and here the circle of friends was often 
cheered and adorned by the presence of Mrs. Floyd, Roland, and 


Ruth. 
THE END. 
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A SIMILE, 


~~ 


BY GEORGE W. DEWEY. 


The rain sweeps over a garden brier, 
The rain of the wayward May; 

But drops, like pearls from the folded bud, 
When the shower has passed away ; 

As on the folded heart of a child 
No drop of a grief will stay. 


But in the odorous days of June, 
On the bud’s maturer birth 

The rain-drops lodge till a wanton breeze 
Has shaken them to the earth ; 

As from a maiden’s breast a woe 
Is shaken by breezy mirth. 


Now the rose that stands in its perfect prime, 
When the days of summer are past, 

The storm beats down in its pride of place, 
And its leaves to the winds are cast; 

As the heart, by grief, in the autumn of life 
Is crushed by the rain and blast. 


> 


«+ HOW DUMAS WRITES. 


Tn his way of working he is as eccentric as in everything else. 
Whether owing to his African blood, or to some peculiarity of 
constitution I know not, but he is afflicted with great natural heat 
of body, and has difficulty in bearing clothing upon him. So he 
strips to his shirt, very often discarding even that, and sits naked, 
with the exception of short thin drawers. He establishes himself 
at a large table, which he sprawls upon rather than sits at—in the 
middle of a large room, and before him are large sheets of paper of 
a uniform size. From practice he knows exactly how much /eu- 
illeton each of. these sheets will make. Over»this paper he 
crouches, in his state of almost nudity, looking like a huge, half- 
bleached negro as he is, and scribbles away with the speed of a 
locomotive. He writes clearly, and rarely makes corrections, or 
even alters a word. As each sheet is full, he throws it from him, 
until the room is littered with manuscript. In this way_he will 
get through half a volume in a night—French volumes, certainly, 
with very few lines in a page; but-still the quantity is enormous 
for the time. On one side of: hith he will have « heap of oranges, 
on the other a plate of raisins—those Leing his favorite refresh- 
ments when working. From time to time he takes a bit of an 
orange, and then on again, toiling against time.— London paper. 


~... There are some minds which have only surface without 
depth ; there are some which have depth without surface ; there are 
others, finally, which have both advantages. The first deceive the 
world and even themselves. The world deceives itself in the 
second, by not taking them for what they really are ; but they do 
not deceive themselves. It is only the last who deceive neither 
the wor'd nor themse!ves.— Nicele, 
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CASTLE OF EISENSTADT. 

At a few posts from Vienna, 
near Pottendorf, in Hungary, rises 
the little town of Eisenstadt, on 
the southern side cf Leythage- 
birg. The first building you mect 
there is the church of the Brothers 
of Mercy, whose roof, of an odd 
architecture, and sloping, on the 
street side to the ground, is fall of 
windows, and sub-divided into 
little roofs surmounted by statu- 
ettes, the whole rounded into a 
cone terminated by the symbol of 
Jehovah. Eisenstadt contains 
nearly five thousand inhabitants, 
and belongs, as well as the sur- 
rounding territory, to Prince Es- 
terhazy. Formerly this petty sov- 
ereign kept 150 grenadiers in his 
service; he has reduced their 
number to 33. Their uniform con- 
sists of red pantaloons, blue coats, 
and cocked hats. The Castle of 
Eisenstadt, built on an eminence 
at the eastern extremity of the 
town, has the ce of a 
royal -residence. Its somewhat 
heavy architecture is in the Italian 


style. It was built by Prince 
Paul Esterhazy, then ine of 
Hungary, in 1683. e bust of 


this prince is placed above the bal- 
cony of the principal facade. Be- 
neath are these initials, C. P. E.R. 
H.P. (Comes Paulus Esterhazy 
Regni Palatinus— 
Count Peul Esterhazy, Palatine 


of the Kingdom of Hungary.) On 
this facade are also seen busts of 
the kings of Hungary. White 


columns sustain two vast balconies 
at the two extremities of the edi- 
fice. The part of the edifice that 
faces the garden has been added 
by Prince Nicolas, and built under 
the direction of Mr. Moreau, a French architect. The apartments 
consist of one hundred and six rooms, among which are an im- 
mense ball room, two stories high, and half the length of the cas- 
tle, and an armory containing some fine guns, among them one 
of elaborate and ingenious workmanship enclosed in a common 
cane. The garden which covers the southern slope is the most 
magnificent in the empire, aid contains several ponds with an 
immense reservoir, provided w th a steam-pump, which supplies 
the palace and the fountains w.th water. e earth excavated in 
forming the ponds, has served in constructing a little hill, which 
supports a small temple opposite the southern facade of the cha- 
teau. It is a pretty rotunda with columns, in which is to be seen 
a fine statue of the Princess Le »poldina Liech‘enstein, daughter of 
Prince Nicholas Esterhazv, and mother of the Princess Schwart 
zenberg and the two Princesses Lobkowitz. This statue is by 
Canova, and is of Carrara marble; the artist received two*thou- 
sand ducats for it. The princess is in the attitude of a person 
drawing ; in her album you read: “ Leopoldina Esterhazy, 1805.” 
This young person was then seventeen years of age, and remark- 
ably beautiful. She died in the month of September, 1846, at 
Liebeschitz, near Leitmeritz, in Bohemia. The temple cost thirty 
thousand florins. In 1845, a young baroness, who fed the fishes 
every morning, advanced too near the edge of the water—her feet 
slipped, and she fell in: A few minates afterwards a gardener 
saw an arm above the surface of the deep pool. Terrified, he 
shouted for assistance—the unfortunate lady was drawn from the 


THE CASTLE OF EISENSTADT, HUNGARY. 


lake—but it was too late to save her life. Beyond the temple of 
Leopoldina are the finest greenhouses in Austria, next to those of 
Schenbrunn. They contain 60,000 species or varieties of plants. 
Of vines only the garden contains 743 species of different plants. 
The Alley of Rose leads from these greenhcuses to an eminence 
which commands a vicw of the pretty Lake of Neusiedl. The 
whole vast extent of territory the eye embraces, with the excep- 
tion of a little royal town, belongs to Princ: Esterhazy. At some 
paces from the castle, near the eastern part, rises the Church of 
the Franciscans, where the prince palatine built a burial vault in 
1655. The monument of this prince is of marble, square, about 
four feet in height, and ornamented with some figures in alto- 
relievo. Opposite this monument, in a glass niche, is preserved 
the body of Princess Ursula Esterhazy, who died of poison in 
1655, at the age of forty-one. She is dressed in the garments she 
wore when living. It is a moving but very painful spectacle, the 
bad taste of which is indefensible. In the enclosure of the park, 
which is many leagues in extent, on a hill covered with pines, 
outside the English en, rises a temple built about the year 
1806, after designs of Mr. Moreau, to the memory of the Princess 
Maria Liechtenstein, the wife of Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, who 
died at Vienna in 1845. It contains, besides the keeper’s rooms, 
a dining hall, and two furnished cabinets. From this temple you 
overlook the town of Eisenstadt, the Lake of Neusiedl, and, w 
the weather is clear, the fine Castle of Esterhazy at the southeast 
extremity of the laks. 


ADEN, ON THE RED SEA. 
Aden, of which we give a re 
sentation below, is called the 
raltar of the Red Sea, from its 
similarity to the entrance of the 
Its mouth 
ms an exceedingly — ue 
and remarkable ap nce 
town is built in the crater of an 
exhausted volcano, and is situate 
at the extremity of a smal! penin- 
sula formed of volcanic matier, 
and attached to the continent sole- 
ly by a low neck of land from 500 
to 600 yards wide, and which 
might be easily isolated by a canal. 
The harbor is a magnificent basin, 
capable of containing an immense 
fleet, and is entered by a narrow 
between two other craters. 
t would be easy to establish de- 
fensive on the rocks 
rounding ese craters, whic 
would place the port in safety 
against One redoubt 
has been y raised as a secu- 
rity against the Arabs, ever ready 
to attack the English in their po- 
sition. From this point to the 
gate of the town has recently 
traced a road of about a — in 
length, by which the le is 
reached, which forms the entrance 
to Aden. This defile, which has 
been fortified with a gate evidently 
constructed to resist other attacks 
than those of Arabs, is about one 
hundred yards long and four or 
five wide. It is cut out of a rock 
yards shove the level of 
8 ve eve 
manding the entrance of the town, 
is in process of being erected above 
the rock on the left of the defile. 
A covered way with an arch 
thrown from one rock to another unites the system of defence 
which the batteries commenced on the summit of the rocks on the 
left will complete. The other side is absolutely unassailable. 
Aden has the advantage over Gibraltar of possessing a harbor 
which is perfectly secure, and capable of containing the most for- 
midable squadron, and, consequently, of holding the key of ithe 
Red Sea against any power that exists. Recently three British 
cfficers of engineers went to Aden to study a general system of 
defence, of which the works executed at the entrance of the town 
are the commencement These works of defence appcar to: have 
been done to resist the formidable attacks of some  evearw | 
Arabs, who would otherwise have realized enormous unes 
stealing the English coal At present the rocks of Adeniare 
crowned with cannon. The only entrance to the town is fortitied, 
and the garrison is already composed of two regiments of infantry 
and two companies of Indian and European military. When:the 
English first seized upon Aden, it will be remembered that it gave 
rise to considerable spcculation in Europe, being considered-as 
giving them the key of Egypt. Mr. Cushing, then our ambasar- 
dor to China, wrote home to our government a long letter, which 
was generally published, relating to it, and showing the import- 
ance of the movement. But a spirit of apathy has since seeimed 
to hang over the intended English movements here, and little of 
importance has been done in the way of fortifications or settle 
ment, the place having proved unhealthy, and the soil unproduc- 
tive and unsuccessful under the tillage of the husbandman. ©) 10! 
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. THE EGYPTIAN CAMP AT UNKIAR SKELESSI, ON THE BOSPHORUS——-THE TURKISH FLEET AT ANCHOR. 
4 

Th 3 THE BOSPHORUS. | protected from the winds which usually prevail, being those from | aqueduct built by Mahmoud I. (1732) to supply the suburbs ot 1 

The from the Black Sea to Constantinople is through | the north or the south; the best spots are at Buyuk-Liman and Pera, Gelata and Beschiktash with water. At the northern ex- a 
one of the most picturesque and interesting channels it is ible | Buyuk-Dere on the European shore, both within five miles of the | tremity of the same bay is the magnificent summer palace of the  F 
forthe imagination to conceive—displaying a sort of double pano- | Black Sea, and between the promontories of Cum-Burnu and Russian embassy; and at the other extremity, in the little village "a 
rama, which no description can overrate. The Bosphorus, which | Riva-Burnu, on the Asiatic side. It is here that the Turkish _ of Therapia, the palaces of the British and French embassies, their 4 
separates the continents of Europe and Asia, and connects the | fleet, which includes some very fine vessels of the first class, has | broad bay-windows overhanging the water’s edge, both being sur- ee 
Biack Sea with the Sea of Marmora, is about fifteen miles in | been for a long time anchored in line along the edge of the cur- _ rounded and backed by extensive gardens and terrace walks. &§ 


length; and varies from three quarters of a mile to a mile and a | rent, in a position to defend the entrance to this important pas- | Near at hand is a small kiosk, nestling in delicious and variegated I: 4 
half'in breadth. The opening between the two lighthouses and | sage, as represented in the engraving above. Below we presenta | foliage, belonging to the Sultan, and to which he sometimes : 
forts at the entrance of Black Sea is about two miles wide; | view of the Sultan’s Marine Arsenal at Constantinople, which, we | resorts for a picnic. Opposite, on the Asiatic shore, is a new and ‘ 
shortly afterwards the mountain ranges on either side close in, | are told, is well stored and finely condacted by French engineers. _ splendid ‘kiosk, built of marble, and surrounded with verandahs. % 
somewhat abruptly, till the distance between them becomes less | The blue waters of the narrow channel, as seen above, are held in | At this spot, on the slope of the Giant's Mountain, were (August, 4 


than a mile. Taking a winding course, there are seven principal | on both sides by continued ranges of undulating hills, which here | 1853) to be seen the tents put up for the reception of the Egyptian 
tories, and as many a on either side; the bays stretch- | and there attain a considerable height; and anon are crossed by troops—the light green canvass of which gives the camp somewhat 
S out respectively opposite the promontories. In the narrower sloping valleys of delicious verdure, clothed with Oriental trees the appearance of a large cabbage garden. On this very spot, in 
parts of the channel the pressure of water produces rapid currents | and flowering plants. The Ottoman residences on the Bosphorus 1833, by the way, were encamped the Russians, when they volun- 
ene of which, known as the “Courant du Diable,’”’ is about | are more numerous on the Asiaticthan the European shore, which _ teered their aid against the revolted Egyptians; and upon this 
way to Constantinople, beneath the ancient castle of Rumili | is tenanted in common by Turk and Christian, and is by far the | spot was, at that same critical period, signed the notorious treaty 
impar. At these parts, when towards the Black Sea, in an ordi | more thickly populated of the two. Here and there frown castel- _ of Unkiar Skelessi, which, if it had been acted upon, would virtu- 
nary boat, the rowers throw aside their oars, and are towed agaiust | lated ruins, mementoes alike of the struggles of the last eight hun- ally have given Russia the command of the Bosphorus and the 
thecurrent by a cord thrown by men who station themselves there | dred years, and of the declining days of the Byzantine empire. Dardanelles, but which, as it happened, never was acted upon, 
for the purpose. In the decper bays there is good anchorage, well | From the Bay of Buyukdere we obtain a glimpse of the famous _ and is now no longer in force. 


THE MARINE ARSENAL, AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE COQUETTE. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Lady, fair lady, I leave thee forever, 

Harder than death is the chprd I now sever; 
Dearer than life was love’s beautiful spell, 

It has gone, and forever, lady, farewell! 

Too long I have knelt a proud slave at thy feet, 
Too long I have courted delusion most sweet ; 


There was life, there was light in the glance of thine eye, 
There was witchery, too, and from it I fly. 

Go boast of the conquest thy coquetry made, 

Make the most of thy beauty, believe me, ’t will fade; 
Weave a spell for some other one, trusting as me, 

Thou art welcome to do so, fair lady, I°m free. 

It were vain to deplore thee, far worse to regret, 

I have learned to despise thee! [ll learn to forget; 
Thou hast taught me to know I can Jove, and how well, 
Many thanks for the lesson, then, lady, farewell! 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE BIBLE AT THE PAWNBROKER’S. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 

“J wisn,” said a young man, petulantly, “that I had not a 
friend in the world! Fathers and mothers and sisters are only a 
check upon one’s movements, and a bar to one’s comfort !”” 

“ Are those your candid opinions ?” asked a bystander. 

The young man turned at the voice, and attentively regarded 
the speaker. He was surprised that any stranger should have 
mingled in the conversation, and was not disposed to be pleased, 
or to answer the question. The mien and appearance of the 
speaker commanded, however, his involuntary respect. Perhaps 


“respect” is not the term. “ Interest” would better express the 
sentiment which was felt by the dashing and well, but carelessly, 
dressed Harry Barker toward the poverty-stricken stranger. The 
person who had spoken to him was a foreigner, and, as his accents 
betrayed him, an Englishman. If Harry had been Gisposed to 
quarrel with him—as was evidently his first impulse—he would 
have been restrained by the cadaverous and unhappy look of the 
Englishman, and his appearance of entire friendlessness and de- 
sertion. So he thought better of his anger and dismissed it. But 
instead of answering his question, he said, “‘ We are just going to 
drink, will you join us?’ The conversation was in a public house. 

“Thank you; no, sir,” said the other. “ But as you appear 


disposed to be friendly, I will trespass on your kindness for a 
breakfast.” 

There was something in the ready frankness of the Englishman 
which pleased Harry in spite of himself. He was a young man 
of impulses, and, turning to his companions, said, “‘ Drink you, 
fellows—I wont. I'll take some breakfast instead with this gen- 
tleman, if he’ll allow me.” 


“T could not think of refusing my host a seat at his own table,” 
said the other, with a smile. “‘ Besides, the honor of his company 
is something I am only too proud of.” 

Harry ordered breakfast. The waiter speedily opened one of 
the boxes, dusted off the crumbs of the last customer, and the 
Englishman took his seat. He was soon joined by Harry, but 
not until the young man’s friends bad taken him aside, and whis- 
pered a caution against “thimble rigs,” “watch stuffing,” and 
various other practices in small knavery. Harry assured them he 
could take care of himself, and sat down by his new friend, while 
his companions retired in unconcealed disgust. 

“You see, sir,” said the Englishman, “one of the inconveni- 
ences of having no friends, no vouchers for our character, and 
nobody to endorse you. Iam in that predicament exactly, and 

‘do not wonder at the suspicions of your companions.” 

“Did you overhear them ?” 

“O, there was no need of overhearing to know the subject of 
their conversation, and the tenor of it, too. Destitation is quick- 
witted. Iam perfectly sensible of what feelings my presence in- 
spires. But Iam neither surprised nor angry. It is a natural 
and unavoidable consequence.” 

“ You are a mystery.” 

“OQ, no; there are plenty such. I @m just discharged, conva- 
lescent, from the hospital at the alms-house, and, like thousands 
of others who come from that place, have neither home nor occu- 
pation. I have both to seek, and under sad discouragements, too. 
My best efforts may only result in getting back to my old quar- 


ters, for my present appearance does not carry a letter of recom- 
mendation.” 


“Go to the St. George’s Society.” 

“ And ask alms? No, no; I am in strong hopes to do better; 
and if it comes to that, I may as well take my fare with the multi- 
tude at Blockley. There I have no need to make interest, or to 
expose myself by declaring my connexions. I hope to find em- 
ployment, and am ready to attempt anything honest. Meanwhile, 
I must eat, and you must pardon the freedom with which I 
addressed you this morning, and my strange request. There was 
something so sadly wrong in your exclamation—so like my own 
former perverseness—and I have so completely proved its folly, 
that I could not forbear speaking. Never desire to cast off the 
guardianship of your friends, young man, whatever you do.” 

Breakfast was now served. The manner in which men feed is 
the best test of their breeding, and Harry Barker was convinced 
that he was entertaining a gentleman. He burned with curiosity 
to know more of him, but could not presume upon any question- 
ing of a beggar so dignified. The Englishman, for a wonder, was 
not reserved, and volunteered so much information as furnished 
out the following sketch of his adventures, 


He had come to America with the same sentiment practically 
guiding his steps, as Harry Barker“had uttered in his hearing. 
And this feeling is far from being uncommon among young men. 
The desires and wishes of youth are so world-wide, and they are 


so ready to fly off in pursuit of the first whim, that the peremptory 


checks which their young ambition so often receives from the autho- 
rity of parents, and the gentle but firm dissuasives which they meet 
in the affection of sisters, becomes a sad burden. It Is not that they 
have less affection, but more self-will. They are anxious to test 
the world for themselves ; and, in that respect, differ from daugh- 


ters, who cling to the house as long as the roof tree stands; and 
look back to it, even after they have formed new ties, with a still 
green affection. Having this “truant disposition,” young men are 
perplexed to understand why the home they are willing to leave for 
a season is not as ready to release them. They are apt also to pic- 
ture to themselves a fixed something in the future, to which they 
feel confident of finally attaining ; but, in the meanwhile, would 
go capering and frolicking through the intermediate steps with 
the wildness and abandonment of the largest liberty. They are 
reckless of present character, and despise temptation ; and when 
checked in these erratic inclinations, wish that there was nobody 
to feel that fear and care for them which they do not feel for them- 
selves. With girls, as we have said, it is different. There is no 
parable of The Prodigal Daughter. 

Arthur Melton—for so the young Englishman called himself— 
had been educated to a profession, that of medicine. But he was 
restive under the slow progress which the gonservative customs of 
the old world impose upon a “rising young man.” He wished 
to bound at once to a high position ; and finding it impossible, 
was irked at the sage advice of his father, and rebelled. He 
changed his residence repeatedly, at each change making his pros- 
pects worse, which increased the difference between himself and 
his friends; until at last he determined to free himself entirely 
from their interference, and expended his last fands in procuring 


a passage across the Atlantic His hopes were high and sanguine 
as to what he could effect when once beyond the reach of inter- 
ruption from ill-judged kindness; and he landed in New York 
with a gloomy pleasure that there were none among the thousands 
of that city who might presume to offer him advice, or to control 
his conduct. 

But he soon discovered that there are greater evils in the world 
than the partiality of one’s family, and more troublesome obsta- 
cles to encounter than the control of father and mother. While 
his little stock of ready money lasted, he enjoyed the selfish pleas- 
ure of the “‘ welcome of an inn,” and delighted in the mercenary 
politeness and subservience of those who knew no other rule than 


to follow his directions so long as he could pay them for so doing. 


His small capital, however, was soon exhausted. And then he 
found that there are eyes more prying and jealous than a mother’s 
or a sister’s. The first indications of a narrowing purse were the 
occasions of wise looks from those who had abridged its circum- 
ference; and Arthur Melton was enraged to discover that certain 
“agreeable fellows” cooled down to zero in their friendship, when 


he attempted to obtain a “ trifling loan.” 

The need of money was something entirely new to him. He 
had anticipated in the new world such a demand for his medical 
skill, as would leave him neither want nor leisure; but he was 
met with the disagreeable fact that the professions are overstocked 
here as well as elsewhere. He could find abundance of gratuitous 
practice; but this neither paid his board nor his office rent, and 
he was compelled to give up both board and office, by the pertina- 
cious manner in which demands were pressed upon him. He had 
no home to fall back upon; he felt the oppressive solitude of a 
man entirely alone amid thousands. What could he do? What 
but emigrate again ¢ 

A wise man in his predicament would have remained in New 
York. But even in his short stay there he had made some ac- 
quaintances to whom he did not like to betray his poverty—as if 
they had not already suspected it. So he came to Philadelphia. 
He came with the determinati grad of Oxford though he 
was—to accept any employment that he could find, however 
humble. He tried several advertisements in the “want” columns 
of the newspapers. He would be teacher of languages, clerk, 
book-keeper, porter, anything ; but to none of these public applica- 
tions did he receive a syllable of answer. . No letters came to 
“X,” or “Q,” to “Oxford,” or “M.D.” He applied personally 
to every drug store waich he passed to obtain «employment; but 
alas! the “wretched conventionalisms.” of.an ‘old, worn-out 
world” were in his way in the new. Nobody had employment 
for a man who could give no references. His valuables tad been 
pawned or disposed of one by one, till he was left at last without 
money, or the means of procuring any, and was compelled to 
leave the house where he lodged, cheap as it was, and find accom- 
modations still cheaper. A slight blush passéd over his face as 
he acknowledged that the first remunerative pursuit to which he 
brought his talents was to the wielding of a broom in the street- 
scavengers’ corps. In this occupation sickness interrupted him. 

They write that such reverses are common in California and 
Australia. We need not go to the ends of the earth to find the 
depressions and make-shifts of poverty and obscurity, however. 
Arthur Melton’s was not an uncommon case in our large Atlantic 
cities. Misery, which makes men acquainted with strange bedfel- 
lows, makes us familiar with strange employments. Here was a 
man of good parts and good address, without, it would seem, any 
glaring vices, reduced to & condition to which he would have 
thought it impossible to descend. 

“What will you do?” inquired Harry, as he finished his story. 

“ Return to Liverpool.” : 

“‘ But you are not in funds.” 

“Very little will suffice me, and certainly I can find some 
mode of earning it.” 


“Permit me to advance it to you.” 

“I beg your pardon—no. I have breakfasted at your expense, 
and though I am very much obliged for the brief opportunity that 
it has given me to forget that [am an outcast, still it has cost 
you only the same courtesy that you are ready to extend to any 
acquaintance who can readily breakfast without your assistance. 
Consider me one of those gentlemen, and do not tempt me to put 
myself in the attitude of a canting beggar.”’ 

“ Shall I never see you again ?” 

“T don’t know. Look hard at the broom corps when you meet 


them, but if you see me, don’t speak! Character is something to 
a street-sweeper even; and, if I am suspected of being a broken- 
down gentleman, there is no knowing that I may not lose my 
sicuation !” 

“ But, my dear sir,” said Harry, with much earnestness, “ you 
do not intend that this, our first, shal] be our last meeting ¢” 

“‘ Here,” said Melton, pointing to the advertising columns of a_ 
daily paper, which had just attracted his attention, “if you really 
wish to serve me, as no doubt you do, attend to-day this sale of 
‘forfeited collaterals.’ In your Quaker city that is another 
phrase for unredeemed pledges at a pawnbroker’s. There is 
among those goods, perhaps, a Bible which my sister gave me. 
Her name and mine are erased; but you will find in the book, if 
it be mine, those familiar lines, commencing 

‘ Within this sacred volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries.’ 
If you see a small Oxford Bible with that mark, buy and preserve 
it. Give me your address, and when I can, I will call for it. If 
I never call, keep it as a memorial of this meeting. Good morn- 
ing, sir, and think of me as one who will never forget the kind- 
ness which, trifling as it may seem to you, has given me new 
hope; since I find that I have not yet forgotten how to meet a 
gentleman.” 


The stranger was gone. Harry eat a few moments thoughtfully. 


He then went to the pawnbroker’s, and without waiting for the 
book the stranger so much valued to be put up to form the subject 
of unfeeling jokes, redeemed and carried it away with him. The 
quotation to which Melton had referred was there; and it looked 
as if the page had been blistered with tears. Henry carefully 


placed the book away ; for it seemed to him almost a profanation 
that any indifferent eye should see the memorial of his unknown 


friend. 

Months passed away, and Harry Barker had nearly forgotten 
the stranger. For a few weeks he had looked curiously at the 
street-sweepers, and scanned carefully every decayed or seedy 
gentleman whom he passed. But he did not encounter the stran- 


ger. Fora while, the influence of his story checked young Bar- 
ker in his follies ; but his dissolute companions had regained their 
influence over him, and his friends verily feared that he was on 
the fast path toruin. As he was one evening about turning aside 
to enter one of the places of evil rendezvous, where the scorner’s 
seat is established, he felt a hand laid upon his arm. He followed 


the signal to a lamp, and there stood Arthur Melton. The Eng- 
lishman was restored in health, and if he was sad in countenance, 
it was more for his friend than himself. They stood a moment 
in silence. 

“« Excuse a friend’s liberty,” said Melton, “ but I fear that you 
have found a mode of forgetting father and mother and true 
friends, without crossing the sea.” 


An angry answer sprang to Barker’s lips, but the other had 
already gone. He followed the footsteps for an instant, but Mel- 
ton was lost in the crowd. Once diverted from his purpose, Bar- 
ker’s steps turned homeward, for he felt rebuked and ashamed in 
spite of himself. 

“Tam so glad you are here,” said his sister, coming out of the 
parlor, and following him to his room. ‘We have, quite unex- 
pectedly, visitors this evening, and you are just in time to enter- 
tain them.” 

At any other time, we are sorry to say, Harry Barker would 
have ungraciously refused ; he hated “‘ women gatherings,” as he 
called them. But he was not unwilling this evening to have his 
thoughts diverted, and passively submitted, while his sister, as 
only a sister can, made him presentable. Her ready hands found 
his coat and cravat; and though there-was the slightest suspicion 
of Havana in his hair, that is too common a nuisance among 
American gentleman to be-heeded. 

He found in the parlor two friends of his sister whom he had 
met, and a lady whom he had never before seen. Nor had he 
even heard of her—the graceless fellow !—though, as the guest of 
his sister’s friends, she had been for some weeks on familiar terms 
with his family. It is most wonderfal how some young men of 
depraved associations will manage to ignore completely the better 
circles into which their sisters might lcad them. 

But Harry was pleased in spite of himself. The stranger was 
not beautiful, but she was accomplished. The piano, under her 
skilful touch, was a new instrument; and in conversation, she put 
him upon his recollections. The topics to which the discourse 
turned were so much above the slip-shod small talk of too many 
young people, and she was so evidently the life and soul of the 
party, that Harry would have been glad to listen—only that she 
would not suffer any one to be silent. With well-bred grace, she 
drew out all; and, as she talked, the young man was still further 
entranced by the tones of her voice, and a nameless something in 
her manner, which made him half think that he had met and 
known her before, though he could not conceive when or where. 

The beautiful volumes, often more elegant than useful, which 
ornament drawing room tables, naturally passed under review. 
The stranger lady admired all that she saw, but declared that 
there was one parlor-book which she prized above all others. 
“ To say nothing of its value as a book,”’ she said, “ there is noth- 
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ing more stately in its beauty, or more acceptable as a memorial, 
than a perfectly plain, but elegantly printed Bible.” 

“ T have such an one,” said Harry. 

“ Where ?” asked his sisters. ‘“ Did you get it for me?’ 

“Or for me?” 

“For neither; it was a present—but not exactly a present, 
though it is a keepsake. I am to retain it till called for.” 

The two sisters pressed him with questions. He was not sorry 
to have this convenient opportunity of relating what had been 
freshly brought to his mind. He had said nothing of it before, 
for it would have led to awkward suspicions about his bachelor 
life—that sometimes abominable life, of which mothers and sisters 
suspect much, and know too little. 

“Come, Harry, we must know who gave you the Bible.” 
“ Mordecai, the Jew,” said Harry, smiling. 


“Come now, that wont do,” said his sisters. “The Hebrews 
are not Bible distributors.” 
“ Well, if I must, I must,” said Harry. “ ‘Thereby hangs a 


tale!’” And he proceeded to relate, with such careful omissions 
as a young man at such family confessions knows how to make, 
the story of his first interview with Arthur Melton, of his purchase 
of the book, and of his treasuring it away. He was guardedly 
silent about that evening’s meeting-with the mysterious stranger. 
While he talked, if the sisters and their friends had not been very 
intent upon listening, they might have seen the trembling of the 
prints which the stranger lady affected to be turning over ; her 
back was turned to them, but not a word did she lose. And 
when he closed, all made some comment except her. She did 


not trust her lips with a word in relation to what he had been 


i saying. But, as she turned from the table, her face betrayed the 


. exceeding interest which she took in the narrative. 
flagged, and the ladies rose to depart. « 
“You must show us this young nobleman-in disguise,” said 
they all, except one, “when he calls for his book.” 


“T can’t promise; he is all mystery. He may be another Bour- 
bon lying perdue, or an undiscovered descendant of the Stuarts, 
the last hope of the Jacobites. I can’t promise.” 

But Harry did secretly promise two things that evening. The 
first was to call upon the stranger lady the next morning, and the 
second was to say nothing of his appointment, and to bring the 
Bible in his pocket. And we may as well add that he scarcely 
slept through the night. He dreamed of the Bible, and that it 
changed to a man, with the features of his unknown friend, and 
that those features changed again, and that the lady who wore 
them repeated the whole of the poetical quotation on the fly-leaf. 
We need hardly say that he awoke in the morning unrefreshed, 


and very much puzzled. He kept his appointment. The result 
of the conference was an advertisement in the papers appealing to 
“* A. M.,” who left Liverpool in the Columbia, in July 18—, to 
call at a place designated, and hear something in which he was 
deeply concerned. 

What a world of hopes, fears, joys and sorrows are hidden from 


the uninitiated in the “want columns” of a daily paper! It is a 
world of wants, and its selfish inhabitants rushing past and over 
each other, for their own ends, glare coldly on their brethren in 
perplexity and suffering ! 

The reader divines the rest. But Harry Barker’s sisters never 
knew from him the sequel of the story of the Pawnbroker’s Bible. 
Nor did they ever see the book in question. Nor do they believe 
to this day that Harry’s story was anything more than a tale, not 
true but well imagined, invented by him to keep that clever Eng- 
lish girl from pushing him hard on divinity, as she had already 
done on belles-lettres and the classics. In a few days she an- 
nounced that she was hourly expecting her brother from New 
York. And he did come from New York, too, for thither his sis- 


ter despatched him to save (entre nous) other articles which he had 
pledged from a “‘ sale of collaterals,” or, as they say in plain, out- 
spoken New York, a ‘‘ pawnbroker’s sale.”” It was vanity, but it 
was pardonable in the young man, that he did take pains to show 
his old friends .in New York that he was still alive, and in better 
case than ever. In due time the “brother” arrived in Philadel- 
phia. . If Harry’s sisters could have been surprised at any of his 
movements, they might have been at the sudden intimacy which 
sprung up between the two young men, almost instantly upon 
their introduction. They had no cause, however, to regret it. 
The “ brother,” having been proved and established, acknowledged 
that a sister is of some real service, though sometimes straight in 
her ideas of what is proper and improper ; and we are glad to say, 
that Harry Barker has become a convert to the same opinion, and 
that he is none the worse for it, in his morals or his manners. 

A sister’s love bore her over the Atlantic—no great feat in these 
days of steam, it is true, but she would have walked as far over 
Arctic ice had it been necessary. She did not come without the 
proper protection-and vouchers for her introduction among her 
equals. Providence guided her search, and the Bible, which was 
the gift of her affection, led her to the fugitive. 

_ Now, to close, we should make one wedding, if not two. But 
we leave that to the futase. Further this deponent saith not, ex- 
cept that the other day, as the young men walked up Chestnut 
Street, the Englishman suddenly tarned his companion down 
Sixth Street. 

“T thought you were going to the Academy,” expostulated 


Conversation 


‘Yes ; but we'll go a square or two up Walnut Street. I can’t 
abide the dust those fellows make !”” 

Harry looked up at the advancing brooms, and smiled—and so 
may you. But. if you don’t wish to stack your future paths with 
beacons ‘to be avoided, take care where you step—always. Never 
wander to-day in the confidence of finding your way back to- 
morrow. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE PERISHABLE AND ETERNAL. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
They shall perish, but Thou remainest.— S/. Paul. 


What shall perish? Plants that flourish, 
Blossoms fresh with dewy tears; 
that the b rish, 

Oaks that brave a thousand years. 


What shall perish? Thrones shall crumble, 
Centuries wreck the proudest walls; 

And the heedlees traveller stumble 
O’er the Cesar’s ruined halis. 


What shall perish? Man, the glory 
Of this sublunary spot, 

Like an oft-repeated story, 
Shall be buried and forgot. 


What shall perisii? In their courses 
Stars shall fall, and earth decay ; 

And old ocean’s mountain forces 
Like a bubble flee away. 


A)l shall perish but their Maker, 
While the soul that trusts His grace, 

Shall be of His strength partaker, 
And in heaven behold His face. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial } 
LIZZIE DALE’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


“Ty ever I marry,” said Bertha Drake,—and Bertha patted 
her little foot upon the floor most expressively as she spoke,—“ if 
ever I marry,” she repeated, “my busband will do just as I wish 


him to do.” 


“Perhaps he will,” returned Lizzie Dale, with a quiet smile, 


“because you would not, of course, wish him to do anything to 
which he was really opposed.” 
“T am not sure about that, Lizzie. These men need to be gov- 


erned some, I assure you; and if I am ever married my husband 
will do as I tell him.” 7 

“« If you are ever married ?” repeated Lizzie Dale. “ Why, you 
are to be married very soon, Bertha.” 

“Yes, I suppose I am; but not until I am assured that Mr. 
Henry Wilder will be a dutiful husband.” 


“T think there will be no danger about that, for Henry has the 


name of being a very kind, generous, noble young man.” 

“T know all that,” said Bertha, with another very expressive 
pat of her foot; “ but those qualities he gives for the benefit of 
all. He must have some virtues for me alone.” 

“ And what more can you expect ?” asked Lizzie, with a touch 
of seriousness in her manner. 

“ll tell you what,” returned Bertha, with real determination. 
“In the first place he shall leave off smoking. O, I do so abom- 
inate that filthy tobacco! He must promise me this. Then 
there are his club meetings; he goes there once a week, and 
spends half his time there ;—his ‘ Literary Club,’ he calls it,—but 
it’s only for the purpose of smoking tobacco, and telling stories, 


that he goes there. He must put a stop to that, too. In short, 
he will go where I go.” - 
Lizzie Dale smiled. 
“IT am in earnest, Lizzie,”’ continued Bertha, “ and let me advise 
you to try the same experiment. You, I suppose, will be married 
as soon as myself. Now, Mr. Sumner Dean smokes, and he goes 


to his club, too; and, if I’m not much mistaken, he will want to 
go to the theatre once in a while without you. You’d better put 
your foot down before you are married.” And again Bertha’s 
foot came down to give strength to her meaning. 

For some moments Lizzie Dale remained silent. She was a 
loving young girl, with a soft countenance, light brown hair, and 
large, lustrous, blue eyes. She did not look as though she could 
have faced a very heavy difficulty, but gradually there stole over 
her sunny countenance a sort of determined expression, and, with 
a meaning look, she said : 

** Bertha, I shall try the experiment.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Bertha, clapping her hands. “O, how 
we will teach them.” 

But little more was said by the two girls. Bertha Drake rat- 
tled away in her usual happy, careless style; but Lizzie was 
thoughtful, and ere long they separated. 

It was but a few evenings later that Sumner Dean called in to 
see Lizzie. He had come to arrange for their marriage. 

“ Stop,” said Lizzie, after some of the preliminaries had been 
arranged. She looked sober and stern—a most strange look for 
her. “Stop,” she said, “there are a few things that I have never 
spoken to you about.” 

“ Ah!” uttered Sumner, with an expression of surprise. 

“Yes,” returned Lizzie, with a slight tremor; “you know I 
dislike the smell of tobacco.” 

“ T was not aware of it, Lizzie. You have never mentioned it.” 

“‘ Because it was not my place ; but now that we are to be mar- 
ried the case is altered. You must promise me that you will leave 
off smoking.” 

Now, Lizzie Dale was what the world would call rich, while 
young Dean had only an opening profession, with a bare compe- 
tency. Perhaps the young man thought of this. 

“ What else is there ?” he at length asked. 

“You belong to one of the city clubs.” 

“Yes.” 


“ Their meetings continue till near midnight.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you smoke there, and tell stories.” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“Then you must promise me that you will go to the club no 
more after we are married ; and you must promise me, too, not to 
go to the theatre without I go, too.” 

“ Are you in earnest, now, Lizzie ?”’ 

The young man spoke with a tone and look of deep concern. 

“ Certainly, I am,” retarned Lizzic. 

“Lizzie, I fear you do not rightly understand me. I have 


sought you for my wife because I believed you to be a pure- 
minded, loving, virtuous girl. I love you with my whole soul, 
and I can give you a whole, generous heart, an honest name, and 
an untarnished honor. If you become my wife it shall be my 
highest aim to make you happy ; but if light whims are to be set 
down as matters of grave moment, and if pledges of future con- 
duct are to be given, then, I fear, we should neither of us be 
happy ; for in no way can you sooner injure a husband than to 
distrust him. All reasonable things I will do to make you happy, 
but I cannot promise you one thing you have just required. Do 
not think me obstinate, but I should lose sight of my own just 
pride were I to take the pledges you have named.” 

Sumner expected to have seen a dark-looking frown upon Liz- 
zie’s face, but he was surprised to see in the stead thereof a bright, 
joyous, beaming, and half roguish smile. 

“I have tried my experiment,” she cried, as she laid a hand 
upon her lover’s shoulder, “and I am happy in my success. I 
knew you loved your social club meetings, for 1 have often heard 
you speak of the intellectual treats you there received ; and, what- 
ever may be the real character of smoking, I knew that it was a 
favorite habit with you If you had promised to give these up to 
please me I should have thought you had not that manly indepen- 
dence that belongs to a noble-hearted man. I should have feared 
that for the sake of conciliating me, you would deceive me. No, 


no, Sumner, seck just such enjoyments as your own good judg- 
ment shall tell you are right, and fear not that I shall find fault.” 
Sumner Dean was a proud and happy man, and, at that mo- 
ment, he took a silent pledge,—but one deep in his heart,—that 
he would never do a thing that could make Lizzie unhappy. 
Lizzie and Bertha had been married nearly a year. One pleas- 


ant winter evening Sumner Dean and his wife called at the dwell- 
ing of Henry Wilder. They entered and found Bertha all alone. 
“Where is Henry ?”’ asked Lizzie, as she laid off her things. 
“He has gone to his club,”? returned Bertha, in a low tone. 
“ Then you remain here, and I will go and bring him home,” 
said Mr. Dean, speaking to his wife. “ Now that we have come 


we must have his company.” 

As Sumner spoke he left the apartment. 

“ Ah, Bertha,” said Lizzie, in a half-playful tone, ‘‘ I thought 
you were going to put a stop to this.” 

Bertha’s eyes filled with tears, as she said: “He did promise 
me, but he has deceived me. And just smell the filthy tobacco 
smoke in this room, too. 1 wish I had never trusted him.” 

“ Did you ever trust him?” asked Lizzie, in a low, meaning tone ; 
“fully trust to his manly honor and love ?” 

“‘ Why, what do you mean, Lizzie ?”’ 

“‘T mean to ask you if you ever trusted Henry as a loving wife 
should trust a fond husband. Did you ever give him to know that 
you had the fullest confidence in his honor?” 


“ Certainy I have,” returned Bertha. 

“ Then,” said Lizzie, ‘‘ Henry has also deceived me, for I al- 
ways thought him a really kind-hearted man.” 

“ But you see how kind he is,” uttered the afflicted wife. ‘He 
promised me, before we were married, that he would cut the club, 
and quit smoking.” 

“ Did Henry make these promises freely ?” 

“He made them.” 

“ Ah, that may be ; but they were forced, were they not ?”’ 

Bertha was silent. 

“ Then, when he fell back after your marriage, you were petu- 
lant, and, perhaps, accused him of deceiving you? Let me tell 
you the experiment I tried before I was married—you remember 
I promised to try one.” And Lizzie related what the reader al- 
ready knows. ‘ And ever since my marriage I have pursued the 
same course. My husband knows [ place entire confidence in 
him—seeking oaly to make him happy ;—the consequence is, he 
anticipates me in works of love and good will. He sometimes 
drops in to the club-room, but henever remains late. This evening 
he asked me if I had any other engagement for him ; I told him 
I thought of visiting you, but would put it off if he wished to go 
to his club. But he would not think of the club for a moment 
when I had an engagement for him like this. Ah, Bertha, you 
know not what a jewel you may be crushing in the heart of your 
husband. ‘Trust him, Bertha. Make him feel that you honor and 
respect him. Hark !—here they come. For Henry’s sake ; for 
your own sake, ty my experiment.” 

At that mom nt the two husbands entered the apartment. 
Henry Wilder 1>:ked at his wife and found her in tears. A bit- 
ter curl half gat cred about his lips, but the presence of his friends 
aroused him to . sense of proj. riety, and he asked: “ Are you not 
well, Bertha?” The fair wi e returned her husband’s look, and 
placing her arm about his neck, she imprinted a trembling kiss 
upon his lips. ifenry Wilder was puzzled, but it was the happiest 
puzzle that ever fell to his th_ughts. The evening passed on, and 
Bertha grew night and spaikling in her wit, while her husband 
seemed almost bending benea‘h the weight of a new-found joy. 

Months rolled on, and Ber:ha was a happy wife ; she had found 
in Henry a truly noble and kind husband, The longer she lived 
the more reason had she to bless the time when she first tried 
“Lizzie EXPERIMENT.” 
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GLEASONS PICTORIAL’ DRAWING: ROOM COMPANION; 


BRITISH AND FRENCH FLEETS IN BESIKA Bay. 
On this page, below, we give an extended view of the British 
and French ficets, as they lately appeared, in Besika Bay. It is 
a panoramic and very truthful view of the scene then presented 
by the combined fleets—being a superb array of first class ship- 
, probably never rivalled in actual strength and excellence. 
Beaticn Bay is very snugly situated at the mouth of the little river 
Scamander, whose waters are celebrated in the fables of old as a 
cosmetic, but which are pow very scanty in supply, and by no 


j 


simple amusements of various kinds. Meantime, the buildings | will take to of the city or suburbs. In shape 
which, at our first entrance from the Bosphorus, were few and | siniaendint cmaatialineamiein Leels, the line-of the ened 
,» present a more imposing array, and are at last crowded stem to stern is that of a ent of an ellipse, only more routified 
together, as in a thickly-populated city. Let us now stop and towards the stern, so as to sink deeper into, and rise higher/above, 
look upon the queen city of the east. We are beneath the walls the water at that point; whilst the prow tapers_off to a fine point, 
of Constantinople ; its countless minarets and domes surrounding They are of extremely light construction, built of thin planks.of 
us on all sides. The first comp d'eil is as perplexing as it is im- | walnut wood ; are polished, carved, and Seep are 
posing; for we appear to be in the midst of three cities instead of , no cross benches, or seats for the passengers, who sit in the-bet- 
one, by aman af the by | tam apen Sach is their feeble hold of the 


~ 
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means brilliant in quality. In the distanee, beyond the line of 
the fleets, are seen, on the right, the island of Imbrois ; on the left, 
that of Tenedos. The names of the various ships are given at 
the foot of the engraving. While upon this subject, we cannot 


oc “apy our page to more advantage to the readers of the Pictorial, | 


n by giving some interesting items relative to Constantinople 
and its vicinity, now the locale of so much of interest to all the 
world. Between the point of the Bosphorus, as seen in our rep- 
resentation on page 293, and the capital, are, at least, a dozen im- 


perial palaces . Four of these are on the European side ; of which 
the two last, facing the bend to the Sea of M armora, gre the most 
magnificent: the one having been built of be by the late §ul- 


tan, but in the pseudo classic style; the latter, in course of build- 
ing under the present monarch, of marble or stone, and in the 
Valley of Sweet 
the sea and Gon- 
ulation resort on Fridays 
by music and 


Tralian style. Nor must we forget the beautiful “ 
Waters,” on the Asiatic shore, midway between 
stantinople, where the Mohamedan 


(their Sabbath) to enjoy a sort of h y enlivened 


ROPOLITAN. 


ANAT 


THE LATE FIREMEN’S 
water, that considerable adroitness is im getting im:o 


them, and even afterwards, in sitting in them, not to overset them. 
ing only upon the surface of the water, they are easily pre- 


THIRD ANNUAl 
amining the , and identifying the seraglio, crowned by the | 
mighty dome of St. Sophia right in front of us, the Tower of Ga- | 
lata on our right, and the Tower of Leander in the midst of the ne 

_ water on our left, that we distinguish the Imperial Istamboul, or _ pelled with wonderful rapidity. Their make well adapts them fer 
Constantinople, from the European suburban quarters of Pera | the short seas which play upon the waters of the Bosphorus; the 

and Galata, and the Asiatic suburb of Scutari. Turning to the | w leaping lightly over them, and the stern, with its rae 

west out of the Bosphorus, we enter the far-famed Golden Horn, | breadth and higher quarters, successfully weathering the en 
Thus they are 
covered with sharp-edged bil 


| one of the most magnificent harbors in Europe. Its surface is sarf which is thrown up in the passage. 
| crowded with vesse!s of all sizes and nations, from the small craft piloted through eddies, 


vases 


TRAFALGAR (CAPT. GREVILLE.) BELLEROPHOX (LORD G. a ) 
NIGER (COMDR. HEATH.) 


SANE. ALBION (CAPT. LUSHINGTON.) 
TIGER (CAPT. GIFFORD.) BRITANNIA—FLAG ADM. DU 


VIEW OF THE BRITISH AND* 


of the fisherman to > besides steamboate— | lows. The oars have a large bulb or swelling near the handle, \ 
some from England, France, Anstgia, Russia; others belonging | the weight of which assists in lifting them out of the water. ‘The } 

to the place, and emplpyed ina busy passenger-traffic along the | boatmen are of good stature, well built and active. Their dress . » ‘ 
shores the 8 to Rani t ia, Buyukdere, and | is extremely picturesque, It consists ordinarily of a white cali¢o 

other parts~-ia amenget all which innumerable light caiques are | petticoat, folded in broad plaits, and faste round the waist 

constanaly skimming ebeut—the whole constituting a scene of | with a crimson silk scarf; a light jacket of thin, white cotton, or 

perpe' motion and excitement. As we have to land in one of | muslin, the material of which is sometimes ribbed; with long 

these caiques, we pak openly jibe them. Theyare the | hanging sleeves, ted from the elbows; and, to crown—the 

ordinary pessage-boats and for few piastres whole, redfez, a most becoming article. Deal 
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BANSPARELL (CAPT. DACRES.) 
FURIOUS (CAPT. 
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MAGNE. 
PIRXIBLE (CMR. POPPLEWELL.) 


bac ag td PARADE OF THE NEW YORK FIREMEN. 

im Nee York York the third annual parade of the New 

York Fire Department. tas of wad 
itwas computed that the procession numbered ten thousand. The 
‘streets on the route, through which the passed, were 
tined 


with delighted and nage sone spectators, and the entire parade 
enema with harmony great eclat. 


Such exhibitions erie this | 
and hardy class of the community deserve encouragement, | Band 
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E, THE CITY OF YORK. 


for ths firemen couut among th ir ranks some of the truest of na- 
ture’s noblemen. The following was the order of the promnenie : 
John Gillelan, Marshal. Newark Bani. Hydrant Company, 

&, escort to visiting companies. Visiting Com 
the California firemen, the Moyemensing Hose Com 
vadelphia, and the Rochester Er Company, No. of that city. 
The following the California firemen, with the 
names of the present, and the of their compa- 


ier : Boruck, California Engine Company, No. 4 


NAPOLEON. 
CARADOC (LIEUT. DERRIMAN.) 


FETS, IN’ BESIKA BAY. 


Marshal; Empire Engine Compan Gee. 3. Mako, Aps 
Hull, D. T. Vanorden ; California. gine Company, No. 4—J. 
*McFarland, John M. Dermott ; Knickerbocker Eugine Company, 
No. 5—William Y. Douglass, ‘Benjamin Loutrel, P. M. 
Ww. B. ter, Geo. A. Hazard ; Sansome Hook and Lad 
No. 3—R. Van Valenbu , G. Boughton, J. 

illiam Story, D. 8. Lord, . Muir, E. R. Reese, E. R. 
Gi—Thi’s Band. Association of Exempt Firemen. Navy Yard 
Band. Fire Department Banner, in charge of Hook and 


VILLE DE PARIS—FLAG (ADMIRAL HAMBLIN.) JUPITER. BAYARD. HENRI QUATRE. 
RODNEY (CAPT. GRAF AM.) 


Company, No. 3. Officers and Trustees of the New York Fire 
Department Fund. Chief Engineer as Grand Marshal, with = 


M. Eicheli and P. N. Cornwell ae Special Aids 
First Division—John Baulch, Marshal—Engine Company, No. } 
Hose Company, No. 1, Hose Company, No. 2 ~ Hose Company, 
3. itworth’s Band—Engine No. 2, Engine 
y, No. 4, Hose No. 4, Company, No 
Division, J. A. r, Marshal—United States 


; Hose Company, No. 5, and Ladder Company, No. 2, 


|| 


Manahan’s 
ne Company, ’No. 7, Hose Company, No. 7, Engine 


En Com No. 6, Hose Company, No. 6 
pany, 
Company, 0. 8, Hose Company, No. 8. allace’s Band—En- 
ne Company, No. 9, Hose Company, No. 9, Engine Company, 
No. 10, Hook and Ladder Company, No. 4.—Thi Division, Mo- 
ses Jackson, Marshal—Metropolitan Band ; Hose Company, No 
10, ry Base. ag Company, No. 11, Hose Company, No. 11, Hose 

o. 12, Engine Company, No. 13. Skelton’s Band— 
Engine No. Hose Company, No. 15, Com- 


FURY (CMR. TATHAM.) 


‘ompany, 
, En- 
gins En and Ladder Com 
19, ne Com No. 20, 


Hose Company. No, 30, Hose Com y, No. 21.—F 
John Deck cr, Marsbal——Adkine’ ; Engine Company, No. 


. No 22, Hose Company, No. 22, 
y, No. pi orkville Brass Band—Hose Company: 
23, “5 Company, No. 24, Hook and Ladder Company, No. = 


Engine Com , No. 24. Band—Engine Company, No. 25, 
Company, fo. 25, Engine No 26, Com- 
, No. i —Sixth Division, Cha A. Brows, cea 


No. 28, Bogine Congas 


and Ladder Company, 11. Washington Band-—Engine 


| panies, Nos. 30 and 31, Hose Companies, Nos. 31 and 32. Win- 
| nemacher’s Band—Engine Companies, Nos. 33 and 34, Hose 
| Companies, Nos. 33 and 34.—Seventh Division, John H. Fore- 
| man, Marshal—-Rohn’s Band ; Hook and Ladder Company, No. 
12, Engine Company, No. 35, Hose Companies, Nos. 37 and 39. 


Bloomfield’s Band—Hose Companies, Nos. 36 and 40, Engine 
Company, No. 41, Hose Company, No. 41. National Guard Band 
—Hose Company, No. 38, Hook and Ladder Company, No. 13, 
Hose Company, No. 42, Engine Company, No. 43.—Eighth Divis- 


GOMER. VENGEANCE (LORD E. RUSSELL.) ARETHUSA (CAPT. SYMONDS.) 
TRITON (LIEUT. LOYD.) 
enry | John C. Band ; Com’y, 


y, No. 


wttee Noe 45, 47, 50 and 54. Kidd’s Band—Hose Company, 
‘0. 55. The whole affair was conducted with much order, deco- 
rum and discipline. The firemen’s organization in New York is 
now very effective and very well managed. One could hardly 
have witnessed = ree. without feelings of pride to realize how 
\many hardy sons of Young America this organizaticn embraces 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
FAIRY-LAND. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


O, I was once in Fairy-land! 

Itseemeth long ago; 

When first life’s blossoms gan to blew, 
I wandered through the Fairy-land. 


How beauteous was the Fairy-land! 

A wilderness of blushing flowers, 

That bloomed through all the golden hours 
That shone upon the Fairy-land. 


And every face in Fairy-land 
Wore ever such a pleasant smile; 
Methinks one ne'er was sad the while 
He tarried in the Fairy-land. 


How blessed was 1 in Fairy-land! 
My young life never knew a care. 
Or felt what grief and sorrow were, 
So cloudless was the Fairy-land. 


Remembrance shrines the Fairy-land ; 
When life is strewn with withered hopes, 
Fond memory the dear portal opes, 

And stray I through the Fairy-land. 


“ Ah! where is now the Fairy-land?” 
I ask with many a bitter tear, 
And seem a low response to hear— 
“°) was youth made earth a Fairy-land.”’ 


4 > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE SCHEMER FOILED. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


“Tere, Sarah, that will do. No, no—stop! Why, you 
careless creature, you’ve left a blotch as big as a dollar on my 
left cheek. O, what a frightful object. Now fix it as it should 
be. Look in the glass agéisee your own cheeks. There; now I 
want mine something like that. Do you understand ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Then hurry about it.” 

Lovina Gilbert sat down again in her chair, and Sarah Pabor 
took the rouge-cup and began to remodel the offensive cheek. 
There was a chance for study in those two girls. It may be an 
“old story,”—but it is, nevertheless, a true one, and one, too, 
which true humanity gives not occasion for. It is a false, evil, 
pernicious system of things that makes such stories true. 

Lovina ‘Gilbert was reputed to be an heiress. She was the 
daughter of a widow who was thought to be rich, and she passed 
for a “ prize.” Yetshe had not been “drawn.” She was stil) 
in the great lottery-box of life, waiting for some eligible man to 
come and draw her out. She had passed her twenty-fifth year, 
though she seemed to have forgotten that she had lived so long. 
She had a peculiar memory about some things, and with regard 
to years she remembered to have seen only nineteen, admitting, as 
a natural conclusion, that she “might be twenty in a short time.” 
She had, in fact, become a desperate husband-catcher. 

Miss Gilbert possessed some beauty, and though long years of 
fashionable dissipation had taken away the color of health, and 
dragged down the form of beauty, yet the rouge-cup remedied 
the one, and the milliner hid the latter. She thought not of re- 
forming any evil of life—she only sought to hide them. Her 
mind was more unhealthy than her body. Of the true joys of 
virtuous life she knew nothing. She had only floated along upon 
the surface of fashion, gathering bubbles and surf, never having 
looked down after those heavier treasures that lie at the bottom of 
life’s ocean. Then she had some qualities that were positively 
bad. She was overbearing and proud, quick-tempered and ner- 
vous, morally base and deceitful. In former years she had shown 
these qualities, so that prudent men had avoided her ; but lately 
she had been schooling herself to hide them, and, at the present 
time, she had fairly learned to appear the very opposite of what 
she really was. 

Lovina Gilbert’s waiting-maid was, in reality, much more beau- 
tiful, and a deal better, than her mistress could possibly appear. 
She bore with meekness and patience all the imperiousness of the 
would-be belle. She had been with Miss Gilbert two weeks—a 
longer time than any girl of fine feelings had staid there before, 
for some years. 

“ There—I see not how I can fix it better,” said Sarah, as she 
laid the rouge-cup and pencil upon the dressing-table. ‘ Those 

who did not know the deceit would think ’twere your own blushes 
that thus—” 

“Stop, hussy! Deceit, indeed! Learn manners before you 
speak to me ;” and thus speaking Lovina Gilbert arose and sur- 
veyed herself in the glass. 

“ That will do better,” she continued. ‘“ You are improving, 
Now place these things out of sight, and then hold yourself in 
readiness to answer my call, for I may want you.” 

With these words Miss Gilbert left the dressing-room. A look 
of calm contempt curled about the lips of the pretty waiting-maid, 
and something, almost like a smile, broke over her features,—but, 
if it'was a smile, it was one of bitterness. 

“ And this is the being who would palm herself off upon Cap- 
tain Lincoln, as a woman fit for a wife. Ah! she little dreams 
what-a crashing there may be among her wicked hopes. She be 
the wife of a kind and virtuous man! O, Heaven! help the poor 
unfortunate who falls into her meshes.” 

All the time that the girl was handling the rouge-cups, flesh- 
powders, perfume-poxes and bottles, her features wore that same 


look of contempt, and when she had finjshéd the arrangement, 
another bitter smile passed over her face, and then she left the 


room. 

It was nearly dusk when Lovina descended to the drawing- 
room. Her mother was there, and so was her brother, Watson, 
who had just come in from his business. Watson was a year and 
a half older than his sister, and as his character had been mostly 
formed away from home, he was a noble-hearted, upright man. 
The very example of his mother and sister had made him dis- 
gusted with the deceit he found in society, and, he had, conse- 
quently, learned to take things for their intrinsic value. He had 
inherited a few thousand dollars from his father’s estate, and 
was now engaged in a lucrative business of his own. 

“ Ah, Lovina, I give you joy,” exclaimed Mrs. Gilbert, as her 
daughter entered the room. “ Upon my soul I never saw you 
look better. Such a charming freshness about your cheeks. I 
declare, the lily and the rose outvie each other. Doesn’t she look 
beautiful, Watson 

Now the young man would have said nothing if he had been 
left alone, but, since his judgment was thus called for, he felt at 
liberty to speak. 

“ She may look beautiful to those who know her not,” replied 
the brother ; “ but paint cannot hide—” 

“O, you brute !” interrupted Lovina, with a look and tone of 
passion. 

“ There, my sister, your paint cannot hide that disposition,” 
said Watson, with a faint smile. 

“Get out! you miserable torment.” 

“0, O, Lovina ; that makes you look worse still.” ’ 

“ Watson,” spoke the mother, “ such conduc: is unpardonable. 
“ Have you no sense of delicacy ?” 

“Yes; and so have I a sense of truth and honor. Ah! my 
mother, let me tell you that ere you can make my sister beautiful 
you will have to commence deeper down into the soul. You may 
cover up noxious weeds as much as you please, but they will only 
gain strength until they are rooted out.” 

“T wish you would go out of the house, and never com: into 
it again as long as you live,” uttered Lovina, as she stamped her 
shoe-pinched foot with rage. 

“Now that is a wicked wish, sister. You know I speak the 
truth.” 

“No, you don’t speak the truth.” 

“ Wherein do I not ?” 

“ No matter.” 

“ Now, sister, be honest’ for once, and tell the truth What 
would you give if you could but possess the rouge that dwells 
upon the cheeks of your fair waiting-maid? Ah, that is the God- 
given rouge of health and sweet content. When you can but 
gain that, then will you be indeed beautiful.” 

“Watson, I command you to leave the room,” peremptorily 
pronounced Mrs. Gilbert. 

“ With pleasure,” returned the son; and suiting the action to 
the word he arose and turned towards the door. 

“ Dirty brute !” he heard his sister say, as he passed out. 

“Don’t think anything of what your brother says, my daugh- 
ter,” urged Mrs. Gilbert, after her son had gone. “ You know 
his nature.” 

“ He comes to set himself up as a pattern,”’ chimed the offended 
Lovina. “But only think, mother, of his bringing up my wait- 
ing-maid. How abominable!” 

“It’s only one of his ridiculous ideas, my child. But, n’ im- 
porte, we must turn our attention to other matters. Captain Oli- 
ver Lincoln will be here before long, and you, Lovina, must se- 
cure him. It does seem to me that you have been reserved for 
him, and he for you. If you do manage to secure him, you may 
consider it a blessing that you have not got a husband before 
this. You know his disposition and I hope you will manage him 

ightly.” 

“ O, never fear for that, mother.” 

“ Ab, you must not be too sure. You must be careful, very 
careful, for he is a peculiar man to deal with. I have conversed 
with him, and I noted his peculiarities well. He has spent much 
of his time at sea, and you know he was poor once. In fact, 
though his family was a very good one, yét he has been poor most 
of his lifetime. Consequently he has some very curious notions. 
He is what is commonly termed a noble-hearted man, and he loves 
to think that everybody is as good as he is—everybody whom he 
calls honest and virtuous. Now I have extolled your amiabilities 
to him, and I have told him how charitable you are, and all that 
sort of stuff. Now you must carry it all out. You must not put 
on your fashionable airs, for he wont appreciate them ; but be off- 
handed and sociable. It would be a good plan to shudder at the 
vices of fashionable life, and, if you think you can do it natur- 
ally, you might speak favorably of honest virtue; and a few 
words on religion might not be out of place, if you think you can 
bring them in without exposing yourself. The captain has a con- 
fiding disposition, and he will be easily taken if you only keep the 
right side out.” 

Lovina smiled as her mother finished. 

“Leave it to” me now, mother,” she said. “I khow him, and 
you may be assured that I shall not lose him.” 

“Hark!” uttered Mrs. Gilbert, suddenly starting. ‘There is 
some one in the other room. Go and look.” 

Lovina hastened to the folding doors and threw them open, but 
she could see no one, and she closed them again and resumed her 
seat. She had not looked as carefully as she might have done, 
for scarcely had she drawn the doors together, when her waiting- 
maid moved out from behind a heavy window-curtain, and glided 
noiselessly from the room. 

At eight o’clock Captain Oliver Lincoln was announced to the 
occupants of the drawing-room. He was a comparatively young 


man, being only eight and twenty years of age ; very handsome 
in his external appearance, and just such a man as a true-hearted 
woman might have loved. He had been left an orphan at an 
early age, and most of his life had been spent upon the sea, where 
he had proved himself a capable and trustworthy man ; but lately 
he had been the recipient of an immense fortune, by the will of a 
deceased uncle. Thus was he at once made the object of all sorts 
of flattery by the would-be fashionables, who thought more of the 
money than of the man, and, in his honest, confiding nature, he 
believed all this friendship to be true. He had never known those 
hearts that, Judas-like, could smile to betray. 

Mrs. Gilbert and her daughter had been among the first to wel- 
come him into society, and so well had they managed their plans 
that he believed he had found in them a worthy widow and a 
modest, retiring daughter. He felt flattered by their delicate at- 
tentions, and he was grateful for the kindness they professed. 

On the present occasion the young captain was received with 
the utmost show of grace and cordiality. Lovina fairly outdid 
herself in modesty and prettiness of manners, and as soon as 
Mrs. Gilbert found that her daughter was in the right track she 
made an excuse for leaving the room. 

Oliver Lincoln was left alone with the schemer. O, how per- 
fectly she had learned her trade. She knew all his essential points 
of character, and she ministered to them in the sweetest, fondest, 
and most pleasing manner, The young man was completely en- 
chanted ; the words that he heard were so full of goodness and 
purity that he thought she, who spoke them, could be little less 
than an angel. The schemer saw the impression she was making, 
and she followed up her success with renewed efforts. 

When Captain Lincoln left the widow’s house that night he had 
resolved to make Lovina his wife, if the thing were possible. Mrs. 
Gilbert had contrived to meet him just in season to press upon 
him an invitation to call again, which invitation he had gladly 
accepted. f 

“ Well, Lovina,” uttered the widow, when they were alone in 
the drawing-room, “how goes on the work ?”’ 

“ Ah, bravely, mother. He is trapped, trapped. His wings are 
clipped, and he lays at my feet. I didn’t miss one single play ; 
I moved up my men most properly, and he has surrendered.” 

“ Not proposed ?” 

“O, no; I wouldn’t have had him done that to-night. But 
he’s good for it. I shall let him propose the next time he 
comes.” 

“Be careful, Lovina. Don’t let him run too long, for you 
know there may be other influences brought to bear upon him. 
It is your policy to secure him as soon as possible.” 

The daughter agreed with her mother on this subject, and then 
they separated for the night. 


At a short distance from the great city, in a quiet, lovely spot, 
there stood a neat, white cottage. It was the home of Widow 
Atkins. Her husband had been a sea captain, and, on his death, 
he had left property enough to support his wife and only child 
comfortably, though they were forced to be economical ; and they 
labored some to gain the means of procuring a few of those en- 
joyments that come not under the head of bare sustenance. Car- 
oline Atkins had seen her twenty-first year, and she was one of 
those kind, good beings whom everybody of moral worth and dis- 
cernment loves. It was on the same evening that Captain Lin- 
coln was at the dwelling of Mrs. Gilbert, that Mrs. Atkins and 
her daughter sat in their comfortable sitting-room—the former en- 
gaged in sewing, while the latter had just laid aside her work. 
They had been consulting about Oliver Lincoln, and Kate s hands 
trembled so that she could not well ply her fine needle. 

“T really hope he will come and see us, just for old acquain- 
tance sake, if nothing more,” said Mrs. Atkins. “ Your father 
was the first man with whom he sailed.” 

“Perhaps Oliver does not know where we live?” suggested 
Caroline. 

“ Very likely ; but then he might inquire.” 

“ And then he is rich now,” continued the fair girl, as her eyes 
were bent to the floor. ‘Perhaps he would not wish to renew an 
acquaintance with those as poor as we are.” 

“TI do not believe that riches could change Oliver Lincoln into 
such a man as that. If they do, then I will never trast in charac- 
No, no, Caroline, I believe he will come and see us 


“T hope he will.” 

“ And I know he will.” 

“ Mother,” ‘said the daughter, after a moment’s hesitation, and 
while her voice trembled, ‘‘I heard that he was quite familiar at 
Mrs. Gilbert’s, and one of the girls who used to work there told 
me this afternoon that Lovina was going to be his wife.”’ 

“Mercy sake alive,” ejaculated Mrs. Atkins, raising her eye- 
brows in utter astonishment. ‘ Don’t think for a moment that 
Oliver would be such a fool. “ What! marry that thing of paint 
and nonsense. Heaven help him if he falls into her trap. But 
really, my child,” added the woman, with a smile) “we have no - 
occasion for trouble on his account, only it would be a shame to 
see him thus throw all his happiness away.” 

Caroline said no more, but she took up a paper and tried to 
read. Mrs. Atkins watched her a moment, and then a flash of 
the trath, for the first time, came to her mind. A question trem- 
bled upon her lips, but when she saw how much her daughter 
was already moved she refrained from asking it. She had not 
dreamed that Caroline felt any other attachment for the young 
man than the mere friendship that might linger with the memory 
of playmates ; but now she saw that there might be a deeper, 
firmer attachment. She spoke not of it, however, then; but.a 
pang shot through her heart as she thought that her noble child 
might suffer from bitter disappointment. 
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** Watson,” said Mrs. Gilbert to her son, one morning, just as 
the latter was going out to his business, “where were you last 
night, while Lovina and myself were at the opera ?”’ 

* At home, mother mine.” 

‘* Ay, I know you were at home. But who did you have for 
company 

“‘ Most delightful company, I assure you. When I came home 
I found you and my sister gone, and Miss Pabor was here in the 
drawing-room ; so I sat here and conversed with her. Upon my 
soul, dear mother, she is a sensible,.intelligent girl.” 

“* And have you no sense of propriety ?”’ uttered Mrs. Gilbert, 
perfectly astonished at the frank avowal of her son. “If you 
wish to carry on such conduct, you must find some other place for 
your plans.” 

“You do not understand my motives, mother. I find in Sarah 
Pabor a very excellent girl, and as such I enjoy her society.” 

“ Ridiculous! Enjoy her a indeed! A fine pass you are 
coming to. ” 

“ You will, at least, allow me the right to be judge of my own 
opinions,” said Watson, without betraying any offence at his 
mother’s remarks. 

“ As you please about that; but allow me to tell you that I 
shall be mistress in my own house. As for Miss Pabor, she will 
soon leave my employ, and then you may follow her if you 
choose. §$he is getting to be too independent, altogether.” 

“Have it as you will, mother mine; only let me assure you 
that I shall treat Miss Pabor with respect whenever and wherever 
I may meet her, even though it be in your own house. Let me 
tell you, too, by way of expressing an honest opinion, that she is 
worth a whole nation of your laced and painted belles.” 

“If you have business, Watson, you had better go about it.” 

“‘ Certainly, mother, I was going when you called me back.” 

‘“* He’s the very torment of my life,” impatiently uttered Mrs. 
Gilbert, as her son left the room. ‘‘ But I’ll turn the hussy off as 
soon as I can find another to take her place. A pretty pass we 
are coming to. Treat her with respect, indeed! I shall have 
Watson find another dwelling. I can endure him no longer.” 


With such thoughts and expressions the scheming mother 
threw herself upon a sofa and began to fan herself. During the 
day Sarah Pabor received a very severe lecture for the part she 
had acted on the previous evening but she did not seem to wince 
a bit beneath the indignation of the offended woman. On the 
contrary she was very bold and independent, and informed Mrs. 
Gilbert that at any moment when her conduct did not suit her she 
was ready to leave. 

The widow was taken all aback by the manner of her maid, for 
the girl not only spoke very plain y and boldly, but she looked 
very calm and dignified at the same time. When she left her 
mistress it was with the understanding that her place would be 
filled by another very shortly. 

That evening Captain Lincoln was to call again, and Lovina 
had exercised more than usual care in her personal appearance. 
The rouge had been most tastefully applied, and, acting from a 
hint she had received from her mother, her dress was very simple 
and neat. She did not fancy the tout ensemble herself, bat then 
the end she had in view made the means more bearable. 


At length Mr, Lincoln came. With a smiling welcome he 
was ushered into the drawing-room, and once more Lovina’s love- 
batteries were opened upon him, as Mrs. Gilbert left them alone 
together. 

An hour passed away, and, at the end of that time, Oliver Lin- 
coln was completely smitten. He had just taken one of Lovina’s 
hands within his own, and she had let her head droop forward till 
it rested upon her companion’s shoulder. She had acted her part 
to perfection, and she was trembling upon the brink of her hopes’ 
consummation. In another moment Lincoln would have pro- 
posed, for he had pressed her fingers, and was upon the point of 
passing his arm about her waist. But, alas! the moment-was 
lost, for just then Watson Gilbert entered the apartment. 


Lovina sprang to her feet, but the color could not forsake her 
cheeks, for it was fast. 

* Ah, captain,” said Watson, without seeming to notice his 
sister, ‘‘ did you wish to see me?” 

* Really, Mr. Gilbert,” stammered Oliver, while the blushes 
arose to his face, “ I am happy to see you, but I had no particu- 
lar desire at the present time.” 

“ Ah, then the eis some mistake. Miss Pabcr told me that 
you wished to see me.” 

“O, the infernal, lying jade!” exclaimed Lovina, totally una- 
ble to contain herself. 

Heavens! how Oliver Lincoln started as he heard that voice 
and those words. He gazed up into Lovina’s face, and he could 

hardly realize that she was the same person with whom he had 

. been conversing... Those features, that had looked so beautiful, 
were all passion-wrought, and looked demoniae in their expres- 
sion. In an instant she saw the effect she had produced, and 
thinking that the quickest method of undoing the mischief would 
be to awaken sympathy in her behalf, she moved to a convenient 
place and then fainted. 

“ Stop, stop,” said Watson, as Oliver started towards the pros- 
trate girl, “she is used to that sort of thing. I’ll ring for her 
maid.” And suiting the action to the word he gave the bell-cord 
a pull, 

In a few moments Sarah Pabor came in at one door, and Mrs. 
Gilbert at another. 

“ What! Sarah !” uttered Oliver Lincoln, starting towards the 

-maid,;-and rabbing his eyes in astonishment. 

_| Mrs, Gilbert stood aghast. Lovina started from out her swoon 
and gazed aout her. Watson, for the first time in his life, felt a 
pang of jealousy shoot through his heart. 


“ Yes, Oliver, this is me,” returned the girl. 

“Why, I thought you had gone away to the country,” con- 
tinued the young captain. ‘‘ What does this mean ?” 

“Tt means that I have staid here to watch you,” said Sarah, 
with a smile. 

“To watch me!” repeated Oliver. 

“O, the vile, deceitful man! The hypocrite !—the base pol- 
troon !” fell from Lovina’s lips. “‘O, you abominable ! how many 
more poor girls would you deceive ?” 

“Mr. Lincoln,” said the widow, with great and severe dignity, 
“* what is the meaning of all this ?” 

“Upon my soul, madam, I cannot tell. 
plain it.” 

“ Your sister !” uttered Mrs. Gilbert. 

“ Sister!” chimed Lovina. 

“ Sister !” mused Watson. 

“ Yes, his sister,” said the fair girl, in a calm tone,—“ Miss 
Sarah Pabor Lincoln.” 

But, Sarah, what—” 

“ Stop, my brother, and I will explain. When you came home 
and inherited your share of our great fortune I knew that you 
would be made the object of all kinds of scheming. I knew your 
generous, confiding nature, and I knew how easily pretended 
friendship would deceive you. I saw that you were drawn this 
way, and J thought that here your affections might turn. I had 
heard much of what rumor had said concerning Mrs. Gilbert and 
her daughter, but I dared not advise you on the strength of that; 
and as soon as I became assured that you were really setting your 
affections here, I resolved to satisfy myself of the true character 
with which you bad to deal. To that end I told you I was going 
into the country. I did go—but I came back pn the very next 
day and engaged myself to serve Mrs. Gilbert, as a waiting-maid. 
I have seen more here than [ shall ever tell. I did not mean, 
however, to have made the exposure quite so public ; but it can- 
not be helped now. I did not know till about half an hour since 
that you were to have been here this evening, or I should have 
seen you before you came ; but, as it was, I had to do the best I 
could, for I feared that you might make a promise to night that 
could not be easily broken; so I sent Mr. Gilbert to break the 
way.” 

“O! curses on you!” uttered Lovina; and then she fainted 
again. 

What could the mother do? She saw herself exposed with not 
a word of explanation to offer. She had too much prudence to 
exhibit all her anger, so she fainted, too. 

“Upon my soul,” said Watson, “ this is the end of a grand 
scheme.” 

** But the women,” said Oliver; “ they must be attended to.” 

“O, bless you, captain, they are too much used to that sort of 
a thing to have it damage them. They wont want to come-to till 
you are gone, I can assure you. So if you really pity them you 
will leave them to themselves as soon as possible.” 


My sister must ex- 


“T will run and get my bonnet and shawl and accompany 
you,” said Sarab, as she left the room. 

Come, captain,” resumed Watson, “let’s withdraw to encther 
room.’ 

“Mr. Gilbert,” said Oliver, as the two reached the hall, “I am 
hardly myself yet. I can hardly realize what all this means.” 

“Why, since the exposure has been so strangely made,” re- 
turned Watson, “it may not be undutiful for me to speak. JI 
couldn’t have found it in my heart to expose my sister, but since 
your sister has done the business, let me assure you that you have 
escaped a trap that had been set with much care.” 

At this moment Sarah returned. 

“ Miss Lincoln,” said young Gilbert, in a low, soft tone, “may 
I not accompany you?” 

Sarah hung down her head for a moment as if to fix her shawl ; 
but she made no objections to the proposal, and on the next mo- 
ment Watson had drawn her arm within his own. 

“ Come, captain,” he said, “ you must lead the way.” 

Watson Gilbert must have said some strange things to Sarah, 
during the walk, for when they reached the captain’s quarters she 
was all blushes, and a most strange light was dancing in her eyes. 

On the next morning Sarah revealed to her brother the real 
character of Mrs. Gilbert and her daughter. The young man 
was astonished. He shuddered to think of the lasting evil he had 
escaped, and he blessed his sister for the service she had done. 

“ But,” said he, “ why did you not tell this to me before ?” 

“T meant to have told you before you made a second formal 
visit.”’ 

“ But you should have told me directly after my first one.” 

Sarah’s eyes fell, and she blushed. 

“ Aha-a-a! Isee it now. You had not trapped yourself, eh ? 
Mr. Watson Gilbert—” 

“Tf you love me, Oliver—” 

“O, I do love you, and I'think I am not the only one, eh ? 
What did Watson say to you last night ?” 

“ He asked me to become his wife.” 

“ Zounds !—you are frank. And what did you tell him ?” 

“ That I would speak with you.” 

“What a dear, good sister you are. So by your management 
I lose a wife, and'you gain a husband.” 

“ But Miss Gilbert may yet— ; 

“ ©, the Lord deliver me.” 

“Then I have another for you.” 

“ Eh ” 

“Don’t you remember Caroline Atkins ?” 

“ Sweet Kate. Alas! she has moved away off.” 

‘* Not over a mile.” 


“ What? Why, Mrs. Gilbert told me she had gone off south ?” 


“That was a falsehood. She is now in the suburbs of this 
city.” 

“ Then I’ll see her to-day. You shall go with me.” 

“ Most certaiffly I will.” 

They went, and the result was that both Caroline and Oliver 
were made very happy. 

Jn a fortnight afterwards there was a double wedding in a mag- 
nificent mansion, in the great city. Oliver Lincoln held sweet 
Caroline Atkins by the hand, and Watson Gilbert led Sarah Pa- 
bor Lincoln to their side. It was a glorious time. Mrs. Gilbert 
and her daughter were both invited, but they did not come. 

Lovina soon recovered from the shock she had received, and set 
at once about setting her trap again; but though it has been set 
for years, yet no one has been so unfortunate as to get cauzh* in 
it. Poor Lovina! she is getting old without a husband, and sne 
begins to sv that if she had long ago learned to trap her own 
follies she would have been happier than she now is. 


+ > 
+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO MINNIE, 


' BY HEDRY C. FORD. 


The first gray hair! it cannot be 
That grief has touched thy heart; 

Or time has wantoned mid thy locks, 
£0 beautifal thou art; 

What sorrow, Minnie, could surround 
Thy youthful soul with care; 

That waving o’er thy lovely brow, 
We see the first gray hair. 


The gentle and the beautiful— 
They are the first to know 
The world is full of misery, 
The world is full of woe; 
As rolling years bequeath to each 
A heritage of care ; 
Then glancing o’er each fading brow, 
We see the first gray hair. 


But thou art young! upon thy brow 
No wrinkling furrow lies ; 
And clearer than a summer sky, 
The lustre of thine eyes; 
The lovely bloom upon the rose, 
In morning light so fair, 
Would blush before thy healthful cheek, 
Then whence this first gray hair? 


The aged tel) us wisdom comes, 
With all approaching care, 

And wiser still are they who note 
The whitening of their hair; 

Then Minnie heed its warning voice, 
Prepare thyself to meet 

, The woe or bliss of future life, 

The bitter and the sweet. 


> 
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[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
FROM TURNED-DOWN LEAVES IN OUR READING. 


... Malice drinks one half of its own poison.—Seneca. 

. Be thou as chaste us ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt nct 
escape calamny.—Shakspeare. 

«++. There is no use of money equal to that of beneficence ; 
here the enjoyment grows on reflection — Mackenzie. 

. Distitiction is an eminence that is attained but too fre- 
quently at the expense of a fire-side.— W. G. Simms. 

. A little philosophy inclineth men’s minds to atheism ; but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men’s mind: to religion. —Bacon. 

. Physic, for the most part, is no:l ing else but the substi- 
tute of exercise or temperance —A/disn. 

. Lhave met with most poetry on t:enks; so that Iam apt 
to consider the trank maker as the sexton of authorship.—Byron. 

. Love is but another name for that inserutable presence by 
which the soul is connected with humanity.— W. @. Simms. 

. It is always a sign of poverty of mind, when men are 
ever aiming to appear great; for they who are really great never 
seem to know it.—Ceeil. 

. Some characters are like some bodies in chemistry ; very 
good, perhaps, in themselves, yet fly off and refuse the least con- 
junction with each other.—Lord Greville. 

. All those things that are now held to be of the greatest 
antiquity, were, at one time, new ; what we to-day ho! up by ex- 
ample, will rank hereafter as precedent.— Tacitus. 

. Associate with men of good judgment ; for judgment is 
found in conversation. And we make another man’s judgment 
ours by frequenting his company.— Fuller. 

.-.. With many readers, brilliancy of style passes for affluence 
of thought ; they mistake buttercups in the grass for immeasur- 
able gold mines under the ground.— Longfellow. 

. As ceremony is the invention of wise men to keep fools at 
a distance, so. good-breeding is an expedient to make fools and 


. wise men equals.— Steele. 


. The first ingredient in conversation is truth; the next, 
good sense; the third, good humor; and the fourth, wit —Sir 
Wm. Temple. 

... Marriage is the best state for man in general ; and every 
man is a worse man in proportion as he is unfit for the married 
state.— Johnson. 

-.+. The avarice of the miser may be termed the grand sepul- 
chre of all his other passions, as they successively decay. © 
unlike other tombs, it is enlarged by repletion and strer 
by age.—Colton. 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.) 
BOSTON PULPIT.—No. 198. 


TRINITY CHURCH. 
RIGHT REV. BISHOP MANTON EASTBORN, D. p., RECTOR. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


Am the forty or thousand worshi who 
enter churches of each Sabbath, and 
highly cultivated con ion of Trinity Chuwch must 
not be forgotten. If, in treating of the churches, and 
their pastors, living and dead, we introduced them in 
the order of their importance, this church would not have 
been so long unmentioned. But ro order has been pur- 
sued, except that which resulted from the time of procur- 
ing the materials of a given parish, which have some- 
times been obtained with ease, often with difficulty and 
delay, from books, manuscripts, church records, stray 
leaves of history and memoranda, from numerous cour- 
teous clergymen and laymen, and from personal observa- 
tion. It is understood, that the first steps towards the 
formation of Trinity Church were taken in the year 1728. 
There were at that date but two Episcopal churches, 
King’s Chapel, and Christ Church, one in the southern 
part of the town of Boston, and the other in the extreme 
north. The particular reason assigned for the erection of 
Trinity was the fact, that ‘‘the chapel was full, and no 
pews were to be bought by new comers.” The eubscrip- 
tion succeeding, after some delay, the corner stone of the 
first building of wood, that was erected by this parish, 
was laid by Rev. Roger Price, of King’s Chapel, commis- 
sary of the Bishop of London, the diocesan. This build- 
ing, which was the only predecessor of the present one, 
and on the same spot, the corner of Summer and Hawley 
Streets, was an elegant structure for the time, the interior 
being more highly ornamented than almost any other 
church in the town. The house was first occupied Sep- 
tember, 1735. The old church stood for nearly a century, 
when the present more glorious house arose in its place. 
Rev. Addington Davenport, assistant minister of King’s 
Chapel, was chosen the first rector of Trinity. He was 
inducted “‘in the manner of a donative church.” This 


was in 1750. During his rectorship, Peter Faneuil, Esq., 
whose gift of a hall to the town of his residence, so con- 
nected his name with our liberties, offered one hundred 
pounds towards buying an organ. The organ, which cost 
three times that sum, arrived from England in 1744. 
About this time, Gov. Shirley presented to the church 
communion plate, table cloths, prayer-books, ete. The 
year the organ arrived, Mr. Davenpo:t went to England, 
where he died soon after, in the city of London. In 1746, 
Rev. William Hooper was chosen minister, but on being 
presented to the Bishop of London for ordination, he was 
unsuccessful, Commissary Price opposing him. He, 
however, returned the next year, and was inducted into 
office by the pew proprietors a< patrons, in the manner of 
a donative church. The principal events that occurred in 
the parish in the period of Mr. Hooper’s ministry, was 
the donation of £50 by William Price, towards painting 
the inside of the church,—the lending of the use of the 
church to the proprietors of King’s Chapel, while they 
rebuilt their church in 1753,—the reception of a bell taken 
at the capture of Quebec, which was bought and erected 
on the church,—and more important than either, or all, 
the founding of what was then, and what is now termed 
the Greene Foundation, for supporting the assistant min- 
ister, which is used for that purpose, we believe, to this 
day. On the 26th of October, 1763, Rev. William Wal- 
ter was chosen first assistant, and was presented to the 
Bishop of London for ordination. There being no bisho 

in the colonies in the infant state of the Episcopal Church 
on these shores, the clergy were ordained acro:s the sea. 
On the death of Mr. Hooper suddenly, in 1767, Mr. Wal- 
ter was “‘ elected rector, and was inducted as former rec- 
tors.” We read that in the memorable year 1775, there 
were no records, Mr. Irving having carried them to Eng- 
land. Mr. Walter, who at this date had become Dr. 
Walter, also went away with the royalists He subse- 
quently settled at Shelburne, Nova ia. He finally 


returned to Boston, which was very unlike the Boston he 
forsook, and in 1792 was settled as rector of Christ Church. 
In 1773, Rev. Samuel Parker was chosen assistant minister 
of Trinity, and was presented, according to the custom of 
the times, to the Bishop of London for ordination. In 
the year 1779, we read that Dr. Walter not having re- 
turned, ‘‘ Mr. Parker was chosen rector, and was inducted.” 


RIGHT REV. BISHOP MANTON EASTBURN, D. D. 


the very he died (1804). 
minister of Trinity was Rev. 


He afterwards became a doctor and a bishop, 
the last honor being conferred u 


n him 
he fifth 


n Sylves- 


ter John Gardiner, afterwards Dr. Gardiner. 
He was born at Harverford-West, South 
Wales, July 12,1765. He became assist- 
ant minister in 1792, and was chosen rector 
in 1804. Asa scholar he is said to have 
been worthy of Parr, his celebrated master. 
He was for about forty years a minister ot 
this church, and, finally died on a visit to 
his native land, July 20, 1830, aged 65, 
He was buried in Pannel churchyard, near 
Harrowgate, Yorkshire, England. A mar- 
ble tablet, on the walls of the church, of 
ure white, celebrates his deeds and virtues. 
he next rector was Rev. Geo. W. Doane, 
now the Right Rev. Bishop Doane, of New 
Jersey, to which last office he was conse- 
crated in 1832, and whose name has 
sufficiently bron before the public 
recent events within bis own diocese. 
seventh rector was Rev. J. M. Wainwright, 
now Dr. Wainwright, of New York, whom 
the public at large will remember as the 
author of divers useful and popular books, 
and as the clergyman who offered: p 
at the pape be the tal Palace in the 
city of his professional labors, In 1842, the 
resent rector became Assistant Bishop of 
sachusctts, and at the same time was 
placed over this ghurch. . The venerable 
and patriarchal Bishop Griswold died the 
next year, when he became sole Bishop of 
the Diocese of Massachusetts, one of the 
foremost in importance in the United States. 
The Right Rev. Bishop Manton Eastburn 
was born in England, Fi 9, 1801. 
Early removing to the city of New Fetks 
he graduated at Columbia Coll with 
highest honors. Pursuing his logical 
studies in his adopted city, he was ad 
ted to deacon’s orders on May 17; 1822, 
the Rt. Rev. John H 
Bishop of New York. 
came assis‘qant minister of Christ Church, 
New York, and in 1827 was elected rector 
of the Church of the Ascension, in the 
same city, with which church he i 
we believe, until his removal to Boston. 
Bishop Eastburn is too well and too favor- 
ably known, both at home and abroad; te 
need one word of commendation from us. 
His ing, life and character,—his 
nevolence, manners, his 
and pastoral qualities remiad one y 
of the portrait of a Christian bishop drawn 
by the Apostle Paul in his first epistle to 
imothy. He is truly “a workman t 
needeth not to be ashamed,” a fit associ 
and successor of the sainted Griswold, 
whom none knew or heard but to loyé-- 
alike respected and beloved in his own 
communion, and among all Christians of 
every name. Bishop Kastburn has had for 


his assistants Rev. Mr. Watson, and Rev. 
Thomas M. Clark, now.of Hartford, Cann, 
His t assistant is Rev. John Cotton 
Smith, recently of Bangor, Maine. He is 
yet quite a young man, but already excels 
as a preacher wal pastor, and gives promise 
of eminent usefulness. The present Trinity 
church is a noble and elegant gothic struc- 
ture of Quincy granite, which was erected 
in 1828. Asa specimen of church archi- 
tecture and finish, externally and internally, 
itis an ornament to the city, and worthy 
of the congregation who worship within its 
maerive and stately walls. 
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MAINE LUMBER. 

There are sixty or seventy thousand logs, worth a million of 
dollars, on the west branch of the Penobscot, that cannot be got 
dowm in consequence of the want of water. There are also about 
ome hundred and fifty rafts, making twenty cargoes, from five to 
ten miles above the city of Bangor, waiting for a freshet sufficient 
to bring them down. The demand for lumber is great and can- 


not be supplied. What there is in the market uf course com- 
mands a high price. The export of long lumber from Bangor 
this year is stated at 2,000,000 feet; of short lumber, 152,000,000 
feet. This queen of the eastern cities is growing rapidly in 
wealth and importance, and probably employs more capital in 
the lumber business than =e other ent in the country. 


COUNTERFEITING IN FRANCE. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Commercial states 
that counterfeiting is now executed in such perfection in that 
country that the coins cannot be detected without cutting them in 
two, The manufacturers seem to be content with a very slight 
profit, for in a two franc piece there are not over three or four 
sous worth of spelter. The touchstone declares them to be silver, 
the scales reveal a difference almost insensible, the ring appears 

nuine to all but very practised and delicate ears. The file alone 

liscovers the secret, which is hidden at the very core in the shape 

of a nucleus of base metal. This nucleus is thickly silvered by 
the electrotype process. 


Qxe Vote.—One simple vote sent Oliver Cromwell to the 
Long Parliamcnt, Charles Stuart to the scaffold, revolutionized 
England, and made Great Britain free. One vote gave us Texas, 
made.war with Mexico, purchased California, turned the tide of 


et colored man had his hand badly bitten by a 
camel at the managerie, in Westchester, Pa. It is said that when 
these usually docile animals become irritated, they are ves fero- 
and often kill their 


SPLINTERS. 


_yeee, At a late exhibition of squashes in Paris, the premium was 
awarded for a specimen weighing over 274 pounds. 
.l 4... .There is supposed to be about forty-eight millions of square 
sn of land in the world, about forty of which are habitable. 
. Recently, twenty-three Chinese women arrived in Califor- 
aie “They have, before, been prevented from leaving China. 


4.4 In Michigan, 385 miles of railway have been completed, 


it is said, that by March next, 1252 miles will be finished. 
_qosne+, Elorida is said to possess the soil and climate to make ita 
erent wine prodacing country. Wheat is a better product. 
Miss Caroline Lehmann, of whose singing in this city last 
atone many will recollect, is giving concerts in Philadelphia. 


+ citizen of Berlin has invented carpets'of wood. The 
Q1¢en of Prussia has ordered a carpet of the new material. 

OF 
oe Virginia, having accepted it, as officially announced. 

vines On one of the branches of the Colorado, in Texas, falls 
moh discovered one hundred and twenty feet in height. 


. Theold “ Green Store,” on Boston Neck, has beef demol- 
to make way for a handsome block of dwelling-houses. 


‘hee Gottschalk’s concerts in this city proved highly successful! 


Gottschalk is himself a musical wonder. 
. A proposition has been made to Jullien and his band to 
, the Crystal Palace for the two closing weeks of the exhibition. 
Sullien gives twelve of his monster concerts in Boston, 
and twelve in Philadelphia, from thence to other cities. 


SOL. We observe that a New York house is engaged in getting 


inp 4 man-of-war, of the first class, for Emperor Nicholas. 


ives» Shubael L. Norton, of Edgartown, has a potato weighing’ 


ao Tt has five distinct heads and a well-formed body. 
~*.... "The orator for the next commencement at Yale College 
Seward; the poet, John G. Saxe. 


«Miss Jalia Dean made a host of friends during her profes- 


“engagement at the National Theatre, in our city. 
wor atiste: “Matters still look lowering and warlike throughout Europe. 
We sympathize heartily with the Turks, and wish them success. 


The French Mission is at last filled, Hon. John Y. Mason, 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

The genius of the nineteenth century was at one time so puffed 
up with self conceit, and shouted so lustily about progress, and 
against “old fogyism,” that it really seemed as if the brilliant 
literary lights of the last century were about to be extinguished 
forever; and if the “ fonografik ” reform had been carried through, 
and the new-fashioned mode of spelling universally taught, an 
extinguisher would certainly have been put upon the literature of 
the last century, for no one would have been found willing to take 
the risk of publishing all the standard works of English classical 
literature translated into the new “langwidg.” We think, how- 
ever, dear old Oliver Goldsmith would have escaped. His essays 
might have perished, but the “ Vikr of Waikfeeld” would cer- 
tainly have survived in the barbarous garb of “ fonografik” char- 
acters, for there is not a living language of civilization into which 
it has not been rendered. 

We meet it in the facile French, the sonorous Spanish, the 
musical Italian, the flexible and powerful German, and the bar- 
barous Sclavonic tongues. It is as familiar on the banks of the 
Neva as on the shores of the Mississippi. We dare say many an 
American miner on the spurs of the Nevada has a diamond edition 
of the “ Vicar” stowed away somewhere among his “traps,” in 
his shanty or in his tent. If this be not fame, what isit? Little 
did the author dream when Johnson was glancing at the manu- 
script, in the presence of Goldsmith’s irate landlady and the bai- 
liff, and ruminating the possibility of raising money on the work 
to save him from prison, that it would make the tour of the world, 
and be as popular in America in 1853 as in Londonin 1770. Nor 
would his successful comedy, “‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” and his 
charming poems, the “ Traveller ”’ and ‘‘ The Deserted Village,” 
have led him to anticipate the permanent fame they enjoy. Even 
rough old Ben Jonson could compliment Goldemith, and said 
he was one “ who left hardly any kind of writing untouched, and 

couched nothing that he did not adorn.” 

But Goldsmith is one of those writers whose personality we 
cannot separate frcm his works; we cannot read him without 


seeking to know and loving the man. We love even his foibles 
and his weaknesses, for there was in him such quality, such true 
benevolence, such artlessness, that his errors are excused, or van- 
ish in the light of his admirable qualities. True he was careless 
of money, and died in debt; these are grave commercial and 
indeed moral faults, since the indebtedness was voluntary; but 
then he gave with a liberal hand to the needy and distressed, and 
charity is a broad mantle. 

His character was tarnished by no low vices; we may regret 
his weaknesses, but we are never called to blush for his sins. 
Prior says of him ; “ Sitting at cards one day, Goldsmith suddenly 


rose from the table and rushed into the street, from whence he 
immediately returned. On being asked the reason of this strange 
conduct, he said that he had been so struck with the misery in the 
voice of a woman who was singing ballads before the house, that 
he could not rest until he had relieved her!” ‘The others had 
noticed nothing but a woman singing; Goldsmith’s keener ear 
had detected the suffering of a fellow-creature ! 


CRAZY PEOPLE. 

Miss Dix, the philanthropist, states that among the hundreds 
of crazy people with whom her sacred missions have brought her 
into companionship, she has not found one individual, however 
fierce and turbulent, that could not be calmed by Scripture 
and prayer, uttered in low and gentle tones. The power of reli- 
gious sentiments over those shattered souls seems miraculous. 
The worship of a quiet, loving heart affects them like a voice 
from heaven. Tearing and rending, yelping and stamping, 
singing and groaning, gradually subside into silence, aud they fall 
on their knees, or gaze upwards with clasped hands, as if they 
saw through the opening darkness a golden gleam from their 
Father’s throne of love. 


+ 


Pursio.ocicat Fact.—In the recent epidemic which devas- 
tated New Orleans, we have been informed that few, if any, of the 
sufferers were among the blacks ; and a gentleman who lived for 
several years at Mobile, during which time the yellow fever twice 
attacked that city, tells us that he never knew a negro to die of it. 
There is an aptitude, an adaptedness of the African to high tem- 


peratures, that is as immutable a fact as any other nataral law. 


4 


Aisiond.~We been some beautiful 
specimens of California almonds, discovered by that indefatigable 
naturalist,—Dr. Trask,—growing wild im the mountains, back of 
San Jose. They are, at least, half as large again as the imported 
nut, and are represented to be of delicious flavor. The tree, upon 


which. they - grew, was about 


Harry Niouts at Noox : or Cottage Stories.—We 
have received a diamond edition of a very neat little book, thus 
entitled, from the authoress—Harriet Farley. We trust that it 


may receive the patronage that the industry and merit. of the 
authoress richly deserve. 


ety of Cologne Gentlemen, so favorably received in London, 
have received magnifipent offers to give concerts in America, 

Leavine mistake of the many is that they 
leave executors to do what would be better done by themselves. 


VERY SIMPLE PLOT. 

The new farce of “ Trying it On,” shows what a practised hand 
can do in the way of making much of little. The incident of the 
piece is simply and solely this: A lover waiting in the drawing- 
room for the entrance of his mistress, tris on her diamond neck- 
lace, and in doing so accidentally lets it slip down his back. Be- 
fore he can recover it some members of the family enter, and all 
the fun of the farce is owing to the ridiculous embarassment of 
the lover, in attempting to keep the necklace from slipping down 
farther, and in getting it again, when it has dropped into his boot. 
The idea has, at least, the merit of novelty. 

Love at First Sicut.—Love at first sight is not often a royal 
experience. But, according to a continental paper, the emperor 
of Austria saw the Princess Elizabeth, of Bavaria, at a ball at 
Ischl ; was charmed, requested to be allowed a few minutes’ con- 
versation with her after the ball, and returned with the princess 
leaning on his arm, presenting her to the company as the future 
empress of Austria. 


+ > 
> 


Uncre Sam’s Patace: or, The Reigning King. This is the 
title of a book, by Mrs. Emma Wellmont, lately issued from the 
press of B. B. Mussey & Co., Cornhill. A story calculated to 
exercise a moral influence. 


Cou. I. H. Wricur’s Dracooxs.—That splendid cavalry 


company, the Boston Light Dragoons, lately celebrated their first 
apniversary by a parade and dinner at the Revere Houre. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Kev. Mr Worcester Mr Charles Marsh of Beloit, Wis., to 
{rving G , of Chicago, Ill , to 


By Rev Mr King” Mr. William H. Brigham to Miss Frances A. Morse, both 
of Marlborough. 

By Kev, Mr. stowe. Mr. William G. Rollins to Miss Hanneh ®. Dorr: Mr. E. 
G. Ca:npbell to Louisa M. Kelley; Mr. Cha’s E Leach 10 E izabeth M Cabot. 

By Kev. Mr Winkley Mr. John Bunten to Hannah Bodwell. 

By Rev. Mr Miner. Mr Abner Libby to Miss Harriet 4. Wall 

By Rev. Dr. Sprague, Mr. Augustus F. Pond, of St. Louis Hotel, 
to Miss Mary Elizabeth’ 

At Newton, by Rev. Mr. Crorwell, Mr. A 
Ohio, to Miss Elle , Esq 

At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. falbot, Mr. George T. Parkhurst, of Baltimore, 
Md . to Miss Sophia E., daughter of Capt George C. Ray. 

at ilbion, Me., Mr. Cha’s F. Greene, of Athens, Me., to Catherine 8. Smith. 

At Bath, N. A. , by Rev. Mr. Boutwell; Mr. Jesse Mann to Miss Catharine C. 
Couch, of Compton, Canada Kast. 

4t Danbury, Vt. by Elder E. M. Jack der Hall, of New Fair- 
field, to Miss Sarah E. Bradley Mr. John eens ro Miss Harriet B. Pierce. 

At Norwich Ct., Mr. Henry W. Witter, of Worcester, Ms., to Miss M. H. R. 
Bentley, fev. D. N. Bentley. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Harriet Eliza, wife of Mr. John Chater. 23. Mrs. Susan 
of Newcastle. N. H., 50. Thomas Haskins, Eeq., of Kox- 
bury, 79; Mr Thomas Kemper Davis, 45; Widow Sarah Hobart, 71; Mr. Wm. 
Webber, John Hanegan, 

At Charlestown, Mr. James 4. Nichols. 22: Miss Ellen M. Bradley 19. 

At Lynn, Mr. Adam Wilson, 26; Mr. William B. Purington, 

At South Danvers, of con n of the brain, Mr. Benj umin Upton, 49. 

At Salem Mr. Henry W. Smith, 34 Mr. Charles Palmer, 41 

Marb! . Mrs. galls 80; Mrs. Ruth 50. 
y, relict of the late Mr Abiezer 

At Fall River, Widow hoda Biiffins. 87. 

At Newburyport. a. Sarah, wife of the late Maj Daniel Plummer, 48. 
At Gloucr ster wife of Mr. Richard Wilson, 56. 

At Melro-e, Mca. Lynd-, 76. 


“New York, 
C. Wiswell, of Columbus, 


Dixon, of Boston, 33 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
WHEN I AM GONE. 


BY HORACE G. BOUGHMAN. 


When I am gone, the same blue sky 

That drapes the sleeping world to-night, 
Will hang, as it hath hung, on high, 

And look as joyous and as bright. 

The same pale, modest moon, that now 
Sheds trembling rays o’er hill and lawn, 
Will wreathe with light the mountain’s brow, 

When I am gone—when I am gone. 


When I am gone, the far-off sun, 
With many a golden, lustrous ray ; 
Will kiss the waves as it has done, 
And dazzle as it did to-day. 
Stars, gaily twinkling stars, will beam, 
And sweetly run their courses on; 
And in night's queenly halls will gleam, 
When I am gone—when I am gone. 


When I am dead, the waves wiil lash, 
With crested foam, the lonely shore ; 
The frail, lost bark the sea will dash, 
As seas have dashed frail boats before ; 
The balmy breeze will float along, 
Full oft o'er many floral bed, 
And bear the sweets of flower and song, 
When I am dead—when I am dead. 


When I am dead, the busy bee 
Will seek, as now, the honeyed flower ; 
And birds will carol, light and free, 
As long ago, in bush and bower. 
The pensive maid will skip the hills, 
Those grassy hills with graceful tread, 
And listen to the whispering rills, 
When [ am dead— when I am dead. 


When I ‘w no more, proud vice will walk, 
And wear his wild, demoniac smile ; 

And poverty in rags will stalk, 
And Satan with his snares beguile. 

The banker still will count his “ odds,” 
The miser tell his treasure o'er ; 

The devotee will love his gods, 
When I’m no more—when I’m no more. 


When I’m no more, the gay will laugh, 
The bigot never cease his sneer; 
The sot will yet his potion quaff, 
And parting friencs still drop a tear. 
The solemn funeral bell will toll, 
The murderer steep his blade in gore ; 
But virtue still will find its goal, 
When [’m no more—when I’m no more. 


> 


[Translated from the French for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE LITLLE SAVOYARD. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Everypopy in Paris still remembers the brilliant wedding of 
M. Andrew J., one of the wealthiest bankers of the Chausse d’ 
Antin, with M’lle de V., only daughter of the Marquis de V., for- 
mer ambassador and peer of France—a wedding celebrated a few 
years since with so great pomp at the chapel of the Palace of the 
Luxembourg, and in the magnificent hotel of M.J. But every- 
body does not know the singular and charming episode which 
attended the entertainments of the aristocratic marriage, and 
which acquired for the husband, in the banking halls, a reputation 
for unequalied originality. 

It was the morning of the wedding. The equipages of M. An- 
drew J. were awaiting him in the court, and he was awaiting his 
witnesses in a saloon gilt from floor to ceiling, when a valet de 
chambre announced the tailors of Monsieur. In fact, ten tailors 
entered, each bearing a large parcel under his arm, and all, like 
Roman soothsayers, unable to look at each other without laughing. 

These ten tailors bore fifty costumes of Savoyard chimney- 
sweeps, for statures of from eight to fourteen years, which they 
deposited on the brilliant fauteuils of the saloon. M.J. examined 
as a connoisseur this collection of waistcoats, jackets and trowsers, 
declared himself satisfied, and distributed two thousand francs to 
the tailors, who retired with a stupefied air. 

After the tailors came the hatiers, with fifty caps; then the che- 
misiers, with fifty shirts, the shoemakers, with fifty pairs of shoes, 
and at last, the musical-instrument maker, with fifty hurdy-gurdys. 
All went away well paid, but more and more mystified, and ask- 
ing whether all this was done for a wager. 

M. J. then summoned all his clerks, and spoke to them in this 
manner : 

“You will traverse all the quarters of Paris, and invite all the 
chimney-sweeps you meet to dine with me. You will promise a 
louis to all those who accept, and when you have found fifty you 
will bring them here. You will find in my bathing-room all that 
is necessary for washing them from head to foot. This operation 
ended, you will make them put on these costumes, each according 
to his stature; then seat them at the table in this saloon, while 
our other guests dine in the adjoining one.” . 

The clerks were amazed, made him repeat the order to assure 
themselves that it was not a dream, and went to execute it with- 
out understanding it. 

It was one of the coldest mornings in winter. Frost had suc- 
ceeded to snow. A pale sun was illuminating the ice without 
dissolving it. It was fine weather for sweeping chimneys, and the 
messengers of M. J. soon found the number of chimney-s weeps 
required. Imagine their surprise when they were promised a 
louis each, on the sole condition of accepting an invitation to a 


wedding dinner. The good news ran from chimney to chimney, 
like a telegraphic despatch ; and in less than two hours, there was 
scarcely a Savoyard to be met with in the streets. All the chim- 
neys which were to be swept that day were threatened with a con- 


aving only the embarrassment of a choice, the emissaries of 
the banker bravely seized the blackest, dirtiest, and most ragged ; 
and when they made their entree into the beautiful hotel of M. J., 
one would have thought it the palace of Jupiter invaded by Vul- 
can. The contrast was the more striking, that our messengers 
encountered the file of equipages which were bringing back the 
wedding party from the Luxembourg. On one side, liveries of 
gold and silver, dresses of silk and velvet, laces and jewels, the 
most elegant dandies and the prettiest women in Paris; on the 
other, faces covered with sweat and smoke, hair in disorder, rags 
or half-naked bodies. 

While these brilliant guests turned: away their eyes, asking 
what this signified, M. J. fixed on the Savoyards a melancholy 
glance, and seemed to say within himself, “Is happiness to be 
found here or there ?” 

“It is here!” replied his lips, as he pressed them upon the hand 
of his charming wife. And he introduced her as a queen into his 
palace, not without having made a sign to his people to take care 
of the chimney-sweeps. 

An hour afterward, a stream black as ink crossed the court and 
emptied into the street gutter. It was the washings from fifty 
Savoyards, who, at the same instant, emerged from the bath so 
much fairer and whiter, plumper and fresher, that they had liter- 
ally new skins, and the latter, for the first time, saw the air and 
sun. One would have thought a company of frightful demons 
had been transformed into cherubs and cupids. 

Meanwhile, the hour for the entertainment arrived. A thousand 
lights, sparkling from gold and bronze, illuminated the hotel. 
After having traversed the apartments of the newly married 
couple, enriched with all which the taste of a millionaire could 
devise, the guests had just arranged themselves around a table, 
and had entirely forgotten the apparition of the chimney-sweeps. 

Suddenly, the two leaves of the large folding-doors flew open. 
The adjoining saloon was seen also illuminated, garnished with a 
splendid banquet, and filled with a throng of joyous guests. It 
was like a scene at the theatre, or the stroke of a fairy’s wand. 

Everybody uttered an exclamation of surprise, except M. An- 
drew J. and his wife, who exchanged a smile of intelligence. 
But they could scarcely believe their own eyes and ears, or recog- 
nize the frightful little Savoyards of the morning changed into 
pretty children, all in new jackets, new shoes, new caps, dancing 
and singing to the sound of their hurdy-gurdies, and about to eat 
from silver and drink from crystal. 

It was like a vision of Savoy, as the pocts and painters repre- 
sent it. Nothing was wanting but smoking cabins and snow- 
covered hills. M. J. pressed his wife’s hand, and concealed his 
eyes filled with tears. 

«My friends,” said he to his rich guests, “‘ pardon my fantasy. 
Finding myself to-day the most fortunate of men, I wished to 
share my happiness with the most unfortunate.” — 

This noble explanation was applauded by all; but they sus- 
pected that only a corner of the veil had been raised, and while 
awaiting the denouement of the scene, little and great dined their 
very best. The little ones, especially, made amends in an hour 
for all the days of fasting which had already marked their short 
lives. . The juicy dishes, the delicate game, the exquisite ragouts, 
the exotic fruits and even wines found a ready market. Attended 
by servants, not one abused plenty; and all had nearly had their 
fill, when M. Andrew J. arose amid the most profound silence. 

“Well, my children,” asked he of the chimney-sweeps, “have 
I attained my object? Are you happy ?”’ 

The children replied by applause and joyous exclamations, 
which left no room for doubt. , 

“ We are amused for our whole lives,” cried one of the largest, 
who did not think he was saying anything sad. 

“ Not for your whole lives!” replied the banker; “for you may 
be as fortunate yourselves, and make, in your turn, the happiness 
of others, if happiness is in wealth. I will prove this to you by 
relating a story, which will teach you how chimney sweeps may 
become millionaires.” 

At this electric speech, the hundred little ears became erect, 
like those of young horses ready for the combat. 

“ Yes, my friends,” pursued M. Andrew J., “it rests with your- 
selves to have also a grand hotel, gilded saloons, rich equipages, 
and to dine every day as you have just done. Listen to the story 
of a Savoyard, who was more miserable than any of you. This 
lesson is worth a wedding feast. 

“ There was a little chix ney sweep of your age. He was called 
Sans-feu-ni-tieu, because he had neither father, mother, nor home. 
The people of his village gave him a scraper, a cage and a spar- 
row-hawk; put a loaf under his arm, and a staff in his hand, 
showed him France in the horizon, and said to him, ‘ March!’ 
Sans-feu-nidien departed contented enough, lost sight of his 
steeple, was saving of his bread, shared it with his bird, but soon 
found the end of it. He lived thus from village to village, sing- 
ing fora sou, dancing for two, sweeping a chimney for a little 
soup, and sleeping with the cows, or in the open air. 

“ He had travelled thus more than a hundred leagues, when he 
was surprised by a snow-storm in the middle of a vast forest. In 
vain he marched on, on; he could not reach habitations. The 
snow lay on his path in heaps; hunger was joined with fatigue. 
He had eaten for three days only roots. In short, he believed 
himself forsaken of God, placed his cage on the ground, dropped 
at the foot of a tree, hid his benumbed hands in his breast, and 
fainted with exhaustion. It was all over with Sans-feu-ni-lieu. 
The snow was falling and threatened to bury him, when a sharp 


pain awoke him for an instant ; his hawk was biting his‘ear. He 
thought the bird was trying to eat him, and this fear revived him. 
But what was his surprise at seeing suspended from the beak of 
this bird a quarter of roast hare, still smoking. The affrighted 
hawk had opened its cage and stolen this prey from the dinner of 
some colliers. Judge of the feaSt of the child and bird. Sans- 
feu-ni-lieuw saw that he must never despair of Providence; he 
thanked him on his knees, resolved to make one more effort, and 
at last reached a neighboring city, where he worked so well that 
he earned a new hurdy-gurdy. With this he earned a new jacket, 
and joyously entered Lyons. He found there a kind master; he 
saved twenty francs, with which he learned to read, write and 
cipher. Now, one day when he was sweepiog a chimney, he saw 
a boy of sixteen weeping because lie could not do a sum which 
his father had requested him to do. The chimney-sweep laid 
down his scraper, did the sum in five minutes, and went singing 
upon the roof. But, on descending, he found the father, who had 
discovered all. The latter looked at him from head to foot, and 
asked him, ‘How much do you earn per month ”?—‘ From ten to 
twenty francs.’—‘ Weil, I will give you a hundred francs, if you 
will come and work for me.’ The next day, Sang-feu-ni-lieu had 
a nice jacket, and a pretty room. He entered as a clerk with this 
citizen, who was a great machinist. When he was eighteen his 
salary was doubled. Very soon he perfected a machine invented 
by his master, and the latter made him a present of the patent, 
which brought him fifty thousand francs. Then, at the death of 
the father, he became a partner of the son, and both realized a 
hundred thousand crowns. You already envy the chimney-sweep, 
do you not, my friends? Well, the failure of an associate ruined 
him, and he found himself again Sans feu ni-lieu. Would you 
know what he did then? He returned to the source of his fortune, 
became a workman with a machinist, and so good a workman 
that he became a master, and instead of a hundred thousand francs 
gained a million. With this sum he came to Paris and engaged 
in financial operations. To-day he has doubled his million, he is 
one of the principal bankers in Paris ; but he has forgotten neither 
his origin nor his misfortunes. And the proof of this, my children, 
is, that he has invited you to his wedding to relate to you his his- 
tory, for Sans-feu-ni lieu is to-day called M. Andrew J. He has 
just put the climax to his happiness by espousing the daughter of 
the Marquis de V.’ 

“‘ And this happiness he owes also to himself,” exclaimed Mad- 
ame de J. nobly, extending her hands to her husband. 

This public confidence, which was no news to the wife and inti- 
mate friends of M. Andrew J., had been made by him with so 
much dignity and good taste, that his proudest guest embraced 
the former sweep, and the voices of the peers of France mingled 
with those of the Savoyards in one common acclamation. 

“And now, my friends,” resumed the banker, “I must show 
you, before you take leave, the instruments of my fortune; you 
shall judge for yourselves whether it is within the reach of all.” 

Everybody followed M. J. into his study. He opened a great 
bronze coffer, divided into two compartments. 

“These are my millions,” said he, “and there is what produced 
them.” 

They saw in the upper part thirty portfolios filled with bank- 
bills, and in the lower part a poor chimney-sweep’s costume, a 
stuffed bird, a hurdy-gurdy, and a pair of wooden shoes ; then the 
tools of a mechanic—files, hammers, compasses and other instru- 
ments, all arranged and carefully kept by M. Andrew J. himself. 

“Unite with these, my friends,” said he, “two other admirable 
tools, perseverance and economy, and you will, like myself, raise 
your fortunes, of which here is the first stone.” 

He gave each child a louis, and an order for five hundred 
francs ; and, after another performance of the dances of their 
country, the fifty Savoyards withdrew, exclaiming, “ Long live 
M. Andrew J!” 

From that day all showed themselves worthy of their good for- 
tune. Some entered into business, others learnt trades ; several 
entered as clerks with this banker, to learn more intimately how 
chimney-sweeps become millionaires. The most skillful has just 
earned five thous nd francs in negociating some business of the 
Northern Railroad. 


> 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
FAR AWAY—FAR AWAY, 


BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 


Music by E. Z. Webster, Esq. 


Far away, far away, I am wandering with thee, 
O’er desert, and mountain, and dark rolling see ; 
Where’'er in the wide world thy let may be cast, 
My spirit goes with thee. and loves to the last. 


Far away, far away, where’er thou shalt rove, | 
My heart will go with thee, unchanged in its love; 
The ties that have bound us no distance can rend, 
For hearts that love truly will love to the end. 


Far away, far away, when others shall smile, 
Remember there ‘s one who is sad all the while; 
Whcse spirit was near thee each step thou hast traced, 
As true as when last we so fondly embraced. 


Far away, far away, if doomed still to rove, 

O tell me thy heart is unchanged"in its love; - 
Though distance may sunder, our spirits will blend, 
For hearts loving truly will love to the end. 


He who does not see what the world is, does not see where he 
is; he who does not kuow why he is born, does not know what he 
is; and he who wants one of thes¢ knowledges, cannot tell why he 
was made. 


| 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The Chinese destroy the mosquitoes by burning the sawings of 
the resinous juniper tree.——— The discovery has been made 
bya modern writer, that without a mouth a man could neither 
eat, drink, talk, kiss the girls, nor chew tobacco. —— “ Did you 
ever see Forti?” asked a travelled gentleman, at the Royal Ital- 
ian Opera, of a middle-aged lady. “ See forty!” said she, with 
an indescribable air, “1 aint thirty-five yet, sir !’—— A million 
copies of the New Testament are to be sent out to China, by the 
British Foreign Bible Society, at a cost of £20,000.—— The 
population of Russia is estimated at 75,000,000.—— A bird, 
standing five feet high, five feet eight inches from tip to tip of the 
wings, has been shot at Ozaukee, Wisconsin. Its color is blue, 
with a green tuft on the head. —— New Orleans despatches state 
that the weather is fine and cool, and the city healthy. —— Two 
parties, of thirty men each, left Amherst, Mass., a short time 
sinee, on a squirrel hunt; one party killed 1454, and the other 
898, before night. —— The empress of Russia is a distinguished 
needle-woman, as is also the ex-queen of France. —— The mar- 
rying mania is raging at Lafayette, Indiana. The Journal thinks 
it is all owing to the increased railroad facilities for carrying 
them on their bridal tours. —— Yale College has existed one 
hundred and fifty-three years, and educated six thousand stu- 
dents. —— In the Roman dominions, during a single reign of 
thirty-eight years, a credible writer says, one hundred millions fell 
victims to a fearful pestilence. —— It is said that we use in Span- 
ish cigars the amount of our foreign exports in wheat ; and drink 
in French cogniac, our entire export in Indian corn. —— There 
was an interesting ceremony performed at Tarrytown, New York, 
recently, on the occasion of the dedication of the monument com- 
memorating the capture of Andre. —— The race run by time on 
the “course of human events,” has been fairly won by the tele- 
graph. —— A private letter from Ireland states that Father Ca- 
hill, the celebrated Irish Roman Catholic priest, is shortly to visit 
this country, with a view of checking the defection of the Irish 
from Romanism.-—— At Camden, New Jersey, Nath’! J. Bird, 
convicted of bigamy, and who a: knowledged that he had married 
twenty wives, was sentenced to ten years hard labor in the peni- 
tentiary. —— Irish papers state that emigration to America is in- 
creasing in all parts of Ireland, and that it would seem as if the 
entire Irish race were doomed to be transplanted from their native 
land. ——— The editor of the Harrodsburg Ploughboy has just been 
presented by his lovely partner with two deeply interesting “ arti- 
cles,” to be “set up” in “smMALL caps !”—— France will have 
afloat, before a year elapses, fifty ships of the line, and as many 
frigates, of which fifteen are of the first class, and many of them 
fitted with screws. —— A question for those “learned in the 
law :” If they split matches at the rate of 60,000 per minute, 
why is it so difficult to get a divorce ?—— Mr. Ap-Thomas, the 
Welsh harpist, who assists Mr. Gottschalk, in his concerts, is a 
truly wonderful performer. —— The rush of travellers is unpre- 
cedented. The conveyances east from New York are crowded to 
excess. —— The Chinese have some curious sarcastic expressions. 
Overdoing they call “a hunchback making a bow,” and a blus- 
tering, harmless fellow, they denominate a ‘‘ paper tiger.” —— A 
selection from the state papers of Cardinal Richelieu is about to 
be published in Paris. —— Charles Dickens computes that one- 
sixth of the English people gain their livelihood from the trade 
with the United States. —— Official intelligence has been received 
of the death of Dr. Edmund Du Barry, late fleet surgeon attached 
to the East India Squadron.—— The French Engineers are busily 
employed in perfecting the bold project of excavating a tunnel 
under the Alps, to connect the Piedmontese railways with those 
of France! It is to be eight miles in length, and the estimated 
cost is a million and a half pounds sterling. Mrs. Emma R. 

Coe, of Buffalo, bas pursued legal studies for some time, and will 
be admitted to the bar. “‘ Emma R. Coe, /sq.””——— The Junius 
controversy is still carried on, in the English periodicals, with un- 
abated spirit. A more frivolous question than that relating to the 
authorship of the Junius letters, has seldom been discussed by 
men of sense. ——— Youth writes its hopes upon the sand, and 
Age advances, like the sea, and washes them all out. —— Miss 
Mary Marble, daughter of the late Dan Marble, made her first 
appearance on the stage, at Chicago, last week, for the benefit of 
her mother.—— A quantity of liquor was seized at Concord, 
Mass., on Friday week ; it was borne off in triumph to Mary- 
land, where it was to be tried. —— At an auction, in London, a 
few weeks ago,sa lock of hair from the foolish head of Charles I, 
sold for twenty six dollars ; while a lock of Newton’s hair only 
brought three dollars and seventy-five cents !! ! 
CURIOUS FACT, 

The New Haven Register states that towards the close of the 
Revolution the owners of the North Church, in that city, sent to 
Boston for nails to make repairs with, when one of the kegs sent 
in return for the order was found to contain Spanish silver dol- 
lars. The deacons wrote to the Boston merchant that there was 
“an error in shipping the goods ;” but he answered that the nails 
were sold as he bought them of a privateersman, and he couldn’t 
rectify mistakes. So the silver was melted up and made into a 
service of plate for the church, which is in use at the present day. 


» 


Tar Gonpota.—Mr. Billard, in his book of travels, in speak- 
ing of the gondola, says: “No form of locomotion ever gratified 
80 well the two warring tendencies of the human soul—the love 
of movement and the love of repose.’”’ 


A past Temrer.—lt is a base temper in mankind that they’ 


* Will not. take the smallest slight at the hands of those who have 
done them the greatest kindness. 


Wayside Gatherings. 

Mr. Forrest is playing an engagement at the Walnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 

Lemons and arrow root are now cultivated in South Florida, 
and sent to southern markets. 

At Cincinnati coal is very scarce, and a number of manufactur- 
ing establishments have stopped in consequence. 

Marshal Tukey, late of Boston, has been appoi 
Eureka Engine Company, of Sacramento, California. 

The present English coinage will be called in next January, 
and a decimal coinage (now being struck off at the mint) will 
substituted. 
re Mr. Shaw, —_ known as the editor of the London Mark Lane 

xpress, recently emigrated to Australia, fell into poverty, went 
to the diggings, and died. 
‘ The “ Association for the Preservation of the Sabbath,” » 
ittsburg, continues to bring suits against omnibus drivers, w 
run their vehicles on the Sabbath. — , 

There are now built, and in process of building, no less than 
seven Roman Church edifices, in Chicago. One of these, now 
building, will be worth $100,000, 

The first premium on woolen yarns, at the Plymouth County 

ricultaral Fair, was awarded to Miss Betsy Holmes, of Marsh- 
field, a lady niuety-five years of age. 

The west bank of the Rio Grande is lined with troops, and it 
is supposed that not less than fifteen thousand troops are now sta- 
tioned in the towns east of the Sierra Madre. 

A man, named William Kew, hung himself, recently, in his 
chamber, at No. 2 Eutaw Street, East Boston. He was about 
thirty years of age, and leaves a wife and tliree children. 

The press of New Orleans is justly indignant at the vile slan- 
ders of the English press in regard to the state of morals in that 
city, during the recent prevalence of the epidemic there. 

A Virginia farmer has introduced, successfully, a beautiful va- 
riety of wheat, called the White Mediterranean, from which he 
has obtained the extraordinary yield of forty-two bushels to the 
acre. 

The lakes and the Mississippi are now united by the Chicago 
and Rock Island, Illinois Central, and the Chicago and Missis- 
sippi Railroads, enabling the traveller to pass from Chicago to St. 
Louis in twenty hours ! 

Governor Seymour, the newly appointed Minister to Russia, 
has resigned his office of Governor of Connecticut, and Hon. 
Charles H. Pond, the Lieutenant Governor, has been sworn in as 
chief executive of the State. 

In digging a well for the use of the Pacific Railroad Company, 
at Franklin, Mo., recently, at the distance of thirty feet below the 
surface of the earth, the men came upon large limbs of trees, 
that seem to have been there for ages. 

The Portland Argus announces the death of Isaac Ilsley, which 
took place in that city on Monday week. He was eighty-eight 
years of age. He was appointed Collector of Portland by Jeffer- 
son, and held the office till some time after the close of John Q. 
Adams’s administration. He left a large estate. 


foreman of 


Foreign Items. 


Mr. Soule had arrived at Madrid, Sept. 29th, and would be re- 
ceived by the government in a friendly manner. 


A letter from Rotterdam, of the 5th of October, says the cholera 
is still carrying off many victims in that city and Amsterdam. 

The cholera still continues in the northeastern districts of Eng- 
land, although the mortality is beginning to decrease. Its ravages 
have been terrible. 

It is authentically stated that the Czar, at Olmutz, declared his 
strong wish for peace, to enable him to back out of the difficulty. 
Nothing is really known with certainty. 

From the Principalities, it is stated, that Omer Pacha has, at 
the present moment, nearly 115,000 men under his command, and 
before the winter he expects to raise it to 150,000. 

Whitworth’s and Co.’s extensive mills, at Lee Bridge, York- 
shire, are burnt down. The loss is from $300,000 to $400,000, 
and 1400 hands are thrown out of employment. 

In Austria, the emperor’s marriage with the Princess Elizabeth, 
of Bavaria, has been fixed for the 24th of April, 1854. It is un- 
derstood that the bridal tour will be in the Tyrol. 

A terrible accident happened on the Great Southern and Wes- 
tern Railroad, near Dublin, by which fourteen persons were killed 
and fifty wounded, many being horribly mangled. 

In Spain—advices from Madrid aré to the Ist ult. The gov- 
ernment was not considered very stable, while the reconciliation 
with General Narvaez was not looked upon as sincere. 


The ship Annie Jane, of Quebec, 1300 tons, with a valuable 
cargo, and 400 souls, passengers and crew, was wrecked off the 
Hebrides, and 300 persons perished ; she left the Mersey, Sept. 
9th, for Quebec. 

According to the best accounts, which are yet imperfect, it ap- 
pears that the Sultan has not signed the declaration of war, but 
the Grand Council has voted that war against Russia be declared, 
leaving to the discretion of the executive to proclaim hostilities. 

In Live: 1 several cases of cholera had occurred. On board 
the Isaac Wright, an American vessel, which returned to port on 
account of an accident, on the coast of Ireland, fifty deaths had 
occurred, and the passengers were taken from the vessel in a most 
wretched state. 

There have been riots in the province of Naplous, Syria. 200 
persons were killed, and quite ai many were wounded. The au- 
thorities had not the power to interfere. The Christian population 
of the Lebanon is in a state of anarchy, and the Druses refuse to 
obey the government. 

Commander Englefield, who was despatched in her Majesty’s 
steamer Phoenix, in the spring of the year, with supplies to Sir 
Edward Belcher’s squadron, has arrived at Liverpool. He brings 
no news of Franklin’s expedition. Inhabitants have been discov- 
ered further northwards than known previously ; they were very 
friendly, and great quantities of copper were found, apparently in 
a very pure state. 

The news from the East continues warlike The combined fleets 
have been ordered to enter the Bosphorus, whither some of the 
vessels have preceded the main body of the squadrons. It is said 
the French government has decided to hold 30,000 men in readi- 
ness to send to Constantinople—10,000 of whom are to be drawn 
from Algeria, and the rest from the home troops. ‘The number 
England is to furnish will not be more than 10,000, and are t» be 


| embarked at several of the Channel ports, under Gen. Cambect. 


Sands of Bold. 


.+.. Idleness often takes the name of repose, and thinks to 
shield itself from the just blame that it merits. —Ozenstiern. 


.--. One of the first observations to make in conversation, is 
the state, or the character, and the education of the person to 
whom we speak.— Madame Necker. 

-++- If thou wishest for night-fall to have for thee the brilliancy 
of the most beautiful day, illumine this life with the torch of goo! 
actions ; it will precede thee in the other.— Persian poet. 

.-.. Those who speak always, and those who never speak, are 
equally unfit for friendship. A good proportion of the talent of 
listening and speaking is the base of social virtues.—Zavater. 

.+-. Embellish the soul with simplicity, with prudence, and 
everything which is neither virtuous nor vicious. Love all men. 
Walk according to God ; for, as a poet said, his laws govern all. 
—Marcus Aurelius. 

.--. The secret of pleasing in conversation is not to explain too 
much everything ; to say them half and leave a little for divina- 
tion is a mark of the good opinion we have of others, and nothing 
flatter their self-love more.—La Rochefoucauld. 


.... Precepts are like seeds—they are little things which do 
much good ; if the mind which receives them has a disposition, 
it must not be doubted that his part contributes to the generation, 
and adds much to that which has been collected. —Seneque. 

..-. Beauty is only truly irresistible when it shows us some- 
thing less transitory than itself, when it makes us dream of that 
which charms life beyond the fugitive moment which seduces us ; 
it is necessary for the soul to feel it when the senses have per- 
ceived it. The soul never wearies ; the more it admires, the more 
it is exalted.— Madame de Krudner. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is a blacksmith like a counterfeiter ?- Because he makes a 
living by forging. 

People who “ fall in love,” generally injure themselves for life. 
Injuries to the ribs are perpetual. 


Which are the two letters in the English language most disa- 
greeable to ladies? J) K—decay. 


The man who couldn’t “ trust his feelings,” is supposed to do 
business strictly on the cash principle. 

Flattery is like a flail, which, if not adroitly used, will box your 
own ears instead of tickling those of the corn. 

The man who “ got off”’ a speech is endeavoring to get on 
again. His train of remarks was the wrong one. 


The man who was “struck by a remark,” had his skull frac- 
tured. It is his intention to bring an action for assault and battery. 


A modern writer has discovered that the human hair is a vege- 
table. He does not say how it should be cooked. But it should 
be /rizzled in oil, of course 


The following is a copy of a bill posted on the wall of a coup- 
try village: ‘‘A lecture on total abstinence will be delivered in 
the open air, and a collection will be made at the door to defray 
expenses.” 


The head of the Chinese rebellion is extremely indignant with 
the conduct of the Comet who has lately been rushing about his 
dominions. He has despatched a near relation of the moon’s to 
arrest him in his flight, and, wherever he may find him, instantly 
to cut off his tail. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. | 
VOLUMES IL, IL, Il, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., ITI., and IV. of the Picrortat Drawive-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four AND Five Hunprep Pages gacn, and each 
Volume containing nearly Ona Tuovusanp Eneravines of Men, Manners, and 
current Events all over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILtuminep TitLe-Paces AND 1NpDeExes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and lilustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents. and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $7 00; and four volumes, $9 00. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, ard on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE IIOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
+, ihL tells 


present the ¢ gence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader Anunrivalled corps 


of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBRB, 


the — circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gizason's PictoRia. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the Fiac or ovn Union, and one copy of Gieason’s Picroriat 
$4.00 per annun, invariably in advance. 

*," The FLAG can be obtained at any of ‘he newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 


PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
or TreMoyr Bromrmip Srazers, Bosron, Mass. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


OAKFORD’S CONTRIBUTION. 

We present herewith a repre- 
sentation of Mr. Charles 
ford’s case of hats, caps, cha- 


x, ete., contributed to the 
Palace, from 
This gentleman has ® hi 
reputation y in the Quaker 
City alone for the excellence of 
his hats, but the article he manu- 
factures finds constant customers 
in many of our principal cities. 
‘There is no article of dress, for 
men or children, soldiers Or eivil- 
ians, which makes so largely a 
part of the general costame in its 
nce as the cap worn on 
head; for this reason she 
proper manufacture of these ar- 
‘ticles has been studied and’ re- 
-Guced to admirabie rules of unity, 
lightness and grace; at least; we 
’ know that these qualities are all 
‘embraced in Mr. Oakford’s cele- 
brated beavers: The case which 
is here represented, is one of the 
most chaste and elegant charac- 
ter, both in itself and the 
_ beautiful and perfect articles it 
contains. These articles show the 


at 


COMPLIMENTARY. 


Steele paid the finest compli- 
ment to atwoman that, perhaps, 
was ever offered. Of one woman, 
whom Congreve had also admir- 

_ed,and celebrated, he says that 
“to have loved her was a liberal 
_e@ucation.” “How often,” he 
Says, dedicating a volume to his 
wife, “has your tenderness re- 
moved from my head— 
how anguish from my af- 
‘flicted heart! If there are such 
beings as guardian angels, they 
are thus employed. I cannot be- 
‘lieve one of them to be more good 
in inclination, or more charming 
in form than my wife.” His 
breast seems to warm and his e 
to kindle when he meets with a 
. and beautiful woman, and 
‘it is wich his heart, as well as 
with his hat, that he salutes her. 
—Thack ray. 


CHARLES OAKFORD P 
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CHARLES QAKFORD’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ANCIENT ARMS, AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. | 
We published, some few weeks since, a repre- | 
‘sentation of the four suits of armor which were | 


sent by Queen Victoria, from the Tower of Lon- 


don to the Crystal Palace; since then several | 


other articles have been added to the collection, 
all of which are of great historical interest. The 
collection which we now rep t is placed be- 
tween the columns of the south-east staircase, 
and among them will be found some very ancient 
implements of warfare; if the history of each 


weapon could be known, events would be: 


unfolded, which perhaps havefhever been chroni- 
cled. The helmet at the top of the group was 
worn in Henry the Eighth’s time, about the year 
1520; it is very heavy, and, no doubt, has re- 
ceived many a hard blow from mace and battle- 
axe. There is an ancient shield in the centre 
near the top, with a “gonne” or gun attached, 
which loads at the » that is of the time of 
King Edward IV., A.D. 1547. 

To the left is the helmet of a 


vance of cavalry. Beneath 
the helmet of the pikeman is 
@ yery ancient iron stirrup, 
which has the appearance of 
cast; & ntlet of the 

same material gs on the 
poy side ; these two arti- 
are very massive, and it 


worn with any facility. The “2 
helmet at the top is supported 
double handed sw 


Hat of the. regular a 


of a contrivance {eb 


; one, a flint lock with a plug 
j yonet, which was used during 
-thezeign of King James IL, A D. 

1686%- also a musket with barrels, 

to contain seven . 

“There is also @. musket or gun 

With’ imateh-lock opened by the 


. Among the reatwe no- 
a ‘carbine: Victoria,” in- 
troduced 1840 for, the use 


lance forcavalty introd A.D. 


alt of which have their 
| meed-of interest, and they silently 
Wi uring the long and bloody was 
of those tines.—As record of 
iV" the past, these weapons and an- 
cient armor are exceedingly in- 
teresting to the curious, and 
who love to familiarize them- 
selves with the belongings~and 
Mii the tangible evidences of the past. 
| They evince the steady progress 
Mm of mechanics, and the principles 
of civilization as distinctly as any 
records or tokens that can be 
“culled from the On a re- 
cent visit to the ‘alace, 
aia we were exceedingly interested 
. in seeing how many persons 
before these specimens of 
SSS storical memories, and also to 
nocice the varied degree of inter- 
Ss SS est which they inspired in differ- 
ent spectators. Some looked on 
SS Sos them, as they really are, gems of 
M the exhibition, and seemed to 
= dwell with peculiar and growing 
interest upon their significance, 
while others passed them care- 
less! , and little heeded the 
depth ancient lore which they 
recalled to the more 
and intelligent visitor. This ar- 
mor, as has already been remark- 
ed, is an English contribution, from the its of 
the government, and was taken from well 
known depository of relics, the Tower of London. 


BRACKETT’'S VILLA, QUINCY. 

The environs of Boston have long been 
brated as the most beautiful of any city in-Ameri- 
ca; and it is gratifying to perceive, that art is 
still progressing, in a degree warranting this old 
and much loved city the maintenance of a justly 
awarded pre-eminence. The architect and - 
scape gardener are busy at work, devising new 
improvements. In every direction the eye is 
greeted with beautiful residences, convincing by 
silent yet truthful argument, that love in 

“A villa, mid the quiet country's 
A Inviting, and an ample hall,” 


| is no fiction. Among the recent improvements 


“chanfron,”. which was made to protect the 
from the blows of sword and axe. On the 
of the collection at the bottom is a very 


: 


this piece of armor is A.D. 1685. There 
large balle of stone, which were probably 
in lieu of iron, Guring the early attempts to 
ordnance ; missiles of this character were 

6 ‘aséd to projéct from ponderous machines 
made-for the purposé. The breast-plate at the 


5 


left has what is called a‘ “‘placcate,” a plate of . 


steel to fasten on the breastplate, rendering it 
more effective in resisting the point of a lance. 
two cross bars of very great 
power ; 


one at the right is strung by means — 


-in this vicinity is Hillside, in the old and honored 
town of Quincy; the villa residence of Jefrey 
R. Brackett, Esq. This seat is finely 
upon gradually rising ground, commanding ex- 
tensive prospects of the surrounding country. It 
was executed from designs made by G. J. F. 
Bryant, Esq.,.in the Tudor style of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and reflects mach credit wee the artist, 
for the fine saste and judgment displayed 
out the'strasture. ‘The interior is arranged 
special care to domestic convenience and eomfort, 
and is finished characteristic of the style, The 
drawing-room is of ample dimensions, and exhib- 
its great ty,in Wesign and finish, and every 
portion is well atid thoroughly built. The en- 
graving which we give herewith is an accurate 
representation of the external appearance of the 
house, and will readily be recognized by those 
who travel the Old-Colony Railroad as 

as Quincy and beyond. - 


iron 
Bigin,” the other has an iron 
| stock with a flint lock. There 
{ 1839; this is seen ‘in the picture 
utmost neatness, excellence 4 
finish, and beanty of style, end 
have elicited high encomiums Wa ‘ 
of praise from all beholders. SS 
| 
ANCIENT ARMS, AT THE CRYSTAL. PALACE. 


